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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Narionat Crry Banx’s Heap 1x CoprenitaGen 

The visit to Copenhagen of C. E. Mitchell, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York, was part of a program that included visits 
to the capitals of the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries with the view of inspecting the branches of 
the great American financial institution in Europe. 
Mr. Mitchell expressed himself as highly pleased 
with conditions in Scandinavia and in conversa- 
tion with leading Danish bankers and industrial 
leaders gave it as his opinion that the rise of the 
Danish krone to where it had almost reached par 
would eventually prove a decided benefit after 
the necessary readjustment had taken place. 
Asked as to the National City Bank’s attitude 
toward Russia, Mr. Mitchell said that until the 
American Government could see its way to recog- 
nize a stable régime there, business relations with 
Russia would naturally be held in abeyance, ex- 
cept in instances where private enterprises took 
the initiative. 


Swensn Bank Rare Repucrion Favorasie SIGN 
As an indication that Sweden is moving for- 
ward financially, the Bank of Sweden’s decision 
to lower its bank rate by 12% to 5% is regarded 
as a satisfactory development of the exchange 
situation. At the same time it should be noted 
that the demand on the money market has shown 
a rather marked downward tendency of late. 
With respect to the private banks’ surplus of 
granted loans, this increased by only 13 million 
kronor during the first half of the year as against 
48 million kronor during the same period last 
year. As for the Bank of Sweden, discounting 
for the period in question dropped by as much 
as 86 million kronor as compared with a rise of 
3 million kronor in 1924. 
Status AND Furure or THE Norske HAaNDELSBANK 
Liquidation of the affairs of the Norske Han- 
delshank has reached a stage where it is believed 
that the administrative body will not seek to con- 
tinue in its present capacity. Many of the bank’s 
best customers have gone elsewhere. Then again, 
with the new bank law taking effect soon, further 
regulations must be counted upon. As to the 
financial aspects of the bank to-day, the rise in 
the price of securities has influenced it favorably 
so that the assets are now considerably greater 
than when these were first made public. 


Danish Privare Banxs SHow Bic BaLances 


An increase of 42 million kroner during the 
month of July brought the balance of the Copen- 
hagen private banks up to 3,476 million kroner. 
Taken in connection with the increased value of 
the krone, a better feeling is observable in busi- 
hess circles, although there is still considerable 
apprehension as to the possible effect of the 
krone’s sudden rise in manufacturing circles. 
That the larger bank balances of the private in- 
stitutions frees these more and more from the 
hecessity of applying to the National Bank is, 
Wever, one of the things that promise most 
T capital and industry working in closer union 


an has been the case for some time, in the 
past year, 


fo 


GeRMANY’s Money Drirricutties Stitt Acute 

The difficulties under which the German manu- 
facturers continue to labor are reflected in what 
Dr. Schacht, President of the German Reichsbank, 
told the bank’s central committee at a meeting 
which concerned the effect of the reduction of the 
bank rate from 10 to 9 per cent. But in spite 
of many unfavorable conditions, the gold supply 
in the Reichsbank had increased so that it ex- 
ceeded 1100 million mark, and President Schacht 
said that it was the purpose to still further in- 
crease that amount. The committee was of the 
unanimous opinion that a further reduction in 
the bank discount rate would be out of the 
question at the present time. 


East Astatic INDustTRY AND PLANTATION Co. 
With a surplus of 6,294,910 kroner in the past 
fiscal year, the board of directors of the East 
Asiatic Industry and Plantation Company decided 
to pay the stockholders a dividend of 15 per cent. 
Dividends for the three past years preceding were 
respectively 0, 12 and 14 per cent. The reserve 
fund was ordered increased with 1,000,000 kroner. 


EstHonta Stare REvENvES Goop 

The relations of the new Baltic States to 
Scandinavia are month by month becoming closer, 
and as a result it is seen that whatever helps to 
advance these states is of interest to neighboring 
countries. Esthonia is an example of constant 
progress, and this is again seen in the increased 
government revenues which during the first five 
months amount to 330 million Emk more than 
last vear. The income from the forests has shown 
particular increase—from 334 millions to 487 mil- 
lions, chiefly, no doubt, because more valuable 
kinds of timber were felled this year. 


Prorits oF THE Danisu Nationa Bank 

The profits of the Danish National Bank as 
per July 31 are placed at 3,165,402 kroner. Of 
the surplus, 3,000,000 kroner will be written off 
as applicable to the loan extended the Co-opera- 
tive Bank (Andelsbanken). Stockholders will re- 
ceive 8 per cent in dividends. In taking account 
of the bank’s foreign stock of money, sterling 
was reckoned at 21 kroner and dollars at 4 kroner. 
Other gold values were taken at par. 


Some Foreign Desrors or Norway To Pay Up 

During the difficult year 1920 Norway sold 
large quantities of herring to certain European 
countries against state guarantees. In this way 
Poland owed some 20,000,000 kroner. Recently 
arrangements were made for payments. On July 
1, 500,000 kroner were paid in interest, with a 
similar sum due the first of the year. The first 
actual reduction of the debt is to take place on 
next July 1 with 152,000 kroner, these payments 
to be increased year by year until the final pay- 
ment occurs in 1940 with 1,117,600 kroner. In- 
terest is reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

The Norwegian credit to Germany amounts to 
60,000,000 kroner, of which 3,000,000 kroner have 
been paid back. On application of the German 
Government the debt was reduced to 54,000,000 
kroner with the proviso that the entire amount be 
paid at once. This was done by the German 
gold on deposit in Norges Bank being placed at 
the disposal of the German Government. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


KristiAN Exsrer, one of the leading 
critics of Norway, known for his current 


newspaper articles, has recently com- 


pleted a large two volume history of 
Norwegian literature. The work, which 
is published by Gyldendal in Oslo, covers 
the field with a completeness and full- 
ness not hitherto equalled. Beginning 
with the sagas and Eddas, it shows the 
the Old Norse to the 
medieval period; deals with the litera- 
ture of the Norwegian-Danish Union, 
including the work of the great writers 
born in Norway but working in Den- 
mark, such as Holberg and Wessel; and 
continues through the centuries to the 
Mr. Elster 
For those who have 
often looked in vain for information on 
current literature it is especially grati- 
fying to find not only a complete account 
of books published down to 1924, but 
also a conscientious attempt to evaluate 
even the youngest authors. 


transition from 


modern literature in which 
is most at home. 


Copyright by Goodwin, Stockholm 
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Eprru Ricuarps is an American news- 
paper woman living in Stockholm. .. . 
YnGveE HeEpvALL needs no introduction. 
He is now editor of the Book Publishers’ 
Weekly in Stockholm. . . . W. W. Wor- 
sTER is an Englishman well versed in 
Danish and known for his 
numerous translations from Danish and 
Norwegian. . 


literature 


.. A. C. R. is the signa- 
ture of the librarian of the Foundation, 
Anna C. Regur. .. . ANDERS OrRBECK 
was Fellow of the Foundation in Nor- 
way in the year 1922-1923. 

Jonas Liz, whose novel, The Family 
at Gilje, is one of the Crassics published 
by the Foundation, in his later years 
published two collections of short stories 
which he called Trolls. In them he at- 
tempts to show alternately the “troll” 
element in human beings and the hu- 
man traits in The Story of 
a Chicken is, of course, one of the latter. 

CHARLES WHARTON Stork, whose ver- 
sion of Heidenstam’s The Swedes and 
Their Chieftains, is this month issued 
as one of the ScanprnaviAN CLAssics, 
holds a unique place among those who 
have contributed to make Scandinavian 
literature known in this country. An 
American by birth, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he became so interested in the litera- 
ture of the North that he has in recent 
years devoted a large part of his time 
to translation and to lectures and articles 
on Swedish literature. His translations 
include volumes of verse by Fréding 
and Heidenstam and the Anthology of 
Swedish Lyrics, published by the Foun- 
dation. Among his prose translations 
are, besides Heidenstam’s two great 
works, The Charles Men and The Swedes 
and Their Chieftains, a collection of 
short stories from the Swedish, published 
by Dutton, and Bengt Berg’s novel, 
Motherless, published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, besides numerous 
stories appearing in the Review and 
other magazines. 


animals. 
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Three Lyric Poets of Norway 
By Kristian Ester 
I. Nils Collett V ogt 


4 gate the end of the eighties, when discussions on ethics 
and politics were rife in Norway, especially among the younger 
generation, and when the chief contributions to creative litera- 

ture were problem novels, there suddenly flashed upon the reading 

public a book of poems, an outburst in lyric verse, vibrant with life, 
tense with emotion, vehement in its self-revelation, a book that seemed 
to fly in the face of all currently accepted theories, and yet sprang 
from the same root, was charged with the same restlessness, and 
stirred by the same impulses that moved the age. The book was Nils 

Collet Vogt’s Poems, published in 1887. 

The poet was then twenty-three years old. His work bore the mark 
of a double inheritance. His father, Jens Vogt, was of good old con- 
servative stock and counted many highly respected government offi- 
cials and politicians among his kinsmen. His mother, Johanne Vogt, 
née Collett, herself a writer, came of a different strain, a family of 
sensitive, lonely souls, gifted with literary and artistic ability. This 
mingling of blood made a cleavage in the young poet’s soul. His 
tendency to opposition was tempered by his critical judgement; his 
pining to be out and away fought with his longing for home. Always 
a radical in his opinions and a rebel by nature, he has never lost his 
habit of carefully testing values; his enthusiasm has easily swung 
back into deep depression. Yet all the opposing elements that surged 
through his mind were fused in his passionate sense of being a Nor- 
wegian and being for ever bound to Norwegian life and nature. His 
poetry reflects his life which has been like a long journey, first away 
from the petty struggles at home to the larger, more stimulating 
conditions abroad, then seeking his home and finding there at last a 
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sense of harmony and poise in the mother country which, however 
narrow and circumscribed it might be, nevertheless belonged to him 
as no other place. 


Born in 1864, he was extremely young when he stormed through 
all the movements of the eighties. He joined with enthusiasm in the 
rally around the great political leaders, but when the first radical 
ministry disappointed those who had believed in it, the fight became 
a war against the whole bourgeois commuity. Nils Collett Vogt threw 
himself into this struggle also, and his first book of poems shows him 
the mood of a wild animal of the forest, outside all organized society. 
At times, however, his critical and sceptical faculty would reassert it- 
self and be turned upon his fellow-fighters in ironic observation, as in 
De andre sad paa caféer ('The others would sit in cafés) or En Tviler 
(A Doubter). Yet the strongest impulse in him, after all, was the 
lust of battle. The storms that surged through his mind found ex- 
pression in the magnificent poem which is still the motto of his life, 
in which he wishes that he might stand like a pine in the forest, un- 
furling its banner through winter storms and snows till summer 
brings verdure: 

Var jeg blot en gran i skogen 

der, naar vinterstormen kommer,— 
luften blekner, sneen falder,— 
suser gjennem skogens haller 

lik en vidt utslagen fane, 

til det grénnes neste sommer! * 


After the publication of the autobiographical novel Familiens Sorg 
(The Family Sorrow, 1889) Collett Vogt went to Italy. His first 
meeting with the South gave him that fullness and joy of life which 
he craved. Lyric moods and love songs fill his next collection of poems, 
Fra Vaar til Hést (From Spring to Autumn, 1894). The hot blood 
of youth sings in these poems; rebellion has found a more defiant, in- 
solent note; they fairly fulminate with light and color and vigorous 
words. And yet the most beautiful verses in the whole collection are 
those that are filled with the tender sentiment of the Norwegian 
springtime and summer nights, as the following: 


Og det var en juninat fredfuld og stille, 
en nat, som i blét og dog halovvaaken slummer 
Omt syntes at délge et savn og en kummer. 


Men som de i natten var tendte til héitid, 
til fest eller déd, stod kastanjerne hvite, 
de brendende blomsterlys side ved side. 


*By Mr. Elster’s request the extracts from poems are quoted in the original Nor- 
wegian. For the benefit of those who can read Norwegian, it was thought best to incorporate 
the original text also of those poems that are given in full. Translations of the latter will 
be found in another part of this number—Tue Enrror. 
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THREE LYRIC POETS OF NORWAY 


In the midst of his exuberant joy, an autumnal sense of loneliness 
would sometimes come over him, and when the first intoxication of 
the South was over, he went through a sobering, clarifying process 
that resulted in wider views and deeper, richer feeling. There is a 
new calm strength in his next volume of poems, Musik og Vaar 
(Music and Spring, 1896). ‘The memories of his youth are tinged 
with melancholy reflection, but are not bitter. A more vehement note 
is struck in Det dyre Brod (The Dear Bread, 1900). As his memo- 
ries well up again they seem to draw blood from lacerated wounds 
that will not heal, and though pride in the past struggle is the 
dominant note, he feels with a kind of terror what it has cost. This is 
the theme of his poem Sjoéfugl (Seabird) and of the drama, which is 
his most noteworthy one, De Skadeshudte (‘The Wounded). In these 
he pictures the army of the defeated, whose cries of pain are like “a 
threatening song of victory.” He becomes more and more intensely 
conscious of the past; his wounds smart more and more; a sense of 
loneliness and homelessness fills his next collections of poems, Kris- 
tiania (1904) and Septemberbrand (September Fire, 1907). Mean- 
while, through all his depression and sense of loneliness, his confidence 
in himself and in his work increases. It flashes out in the poem Lyng, 
where he compares himself to the heather which flames hottest toward 
evening: 

Er saa forunderlig glad ikveld, 

at jeg gaar tur og nynner med dempet rost, 
for jeg er lyng paa uryddigt field, 

som flammer hetest mot regn og host. 


In these years he wrote a succession of novels, short stories, and 
dramas, all filled with the aftermath of those youthful struggles which 
still held him in the grip of memory, although they could not stop his 
growth as an artist. Finally, after roaming about for many years and 
fighting the bitterness left by his youth, he returned to his own coun- 
try and his own generation. His return was marked by the splendid 
Cantata written for the Centennial of 1914, where in virile and beauti- 
ful verse he voices his faith in his mother country and his joy in being 
a part of its life. His consciousness that it actually was a return is 
shown by the fact that he named his next volume H jemkomst (Home- 
coming, 1917). 


_ After the dreary years, he seemed to have entered September air, 
in which he could “rise above his own pain,” while still “the dream- 
gilded visions” of his youth called him from afar. He was the same, 
but strengthened, September air over him, but spring visions filling 
his soul. The old restlessness was still in him, it stirred him in the 
calm spring nights, when the star of spring, which is his own, calls 
to him as in the poem Spring Night: 
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VAARNATTEN 


Bekkene murmler i sévne. Skrek det? . . Et trekfuglskriks ve-lyd! 
Tungt luter buskene over. Vildt som i smerte det kalder. 
Gylden i sortblanke vande Gav det et lofte kanhende, 
senker en stjerne sit skin. varslende kjelighet, did? 
Vaarlig er stjernen; den funkler Sdvntrette bekkene graater, 
ned till de verdner som sover. vet ikke selv hvad de laller. 
Stjerne, du hellige, Stjernen, den hellige, 
svar, om du ogsaa er min? speiler sig sitrende réd. 


In Collett Vogt’s next volume of poems Ned fra Bjerget (Down 
from the Mountain, 1924) the encounter of autumn with spring is 
emphasized. Instead of the pine in the forest unfurling its banner, 
which he had chosen as his symbol in youth, he sees the stiff, wintry 
branches dreaming of fresh budding: 


Jerngraa stivnede topper 
Som drémmer om friske knopper . . 
Aa, var jeg dog en af dem! 


The form of Nils Collett Vogt’s verse is virile and simple. It does 
not charm by especial grace or variety of rhythm, and his images are 
not unusual, but vivid and strong. The chief impression made 
by his work is one of intensity. Every poem seems to give us his own 
sensory impression; his moods and feelings are communicated to us 
with real and intimate directness, before they are paled by reflection, 
even when they are full of thought. His form is often irregular, and 
the rhythm sometimes swings suddenly from a light and delicate touch 
to a heavier, more sombre. His lyrics are remarkable for their power 
of conjuring up pictures; some of his best poems are portraits of 
persons, and his nature descriptions are unmistakably Norwegian. 


IT. Herman Wildenvey 


For a number of years Nils Collett Vogt was the only poet in Nor- 
way who was first and foremost a lyrist and looked upon lyric verse 
as his calling in life. But in 1907, the same year that he published 
Septemberbrand, there appeared a volume of poems in which neither 
autumn nor the memories of the past had a place. If there ever was 
a sheaf of verse that was young and impulsive and spontaneous it 
was Herman Wildenvey’s Nyinger (Bonfires). These poems were 
startlingly unlike anything that had been known in Norwegian litera- 
ture before—so fair and dainty, so playful and light of touch, so full 
of summer and love, that they were a revelation. They sang in the 
language of everyday; the daily speech of the people was lifted to 
the level of verse and imbued with a lightness and freshness, a sweet- 
ness and grace of rhythm that showed them to be indeed what they 
proclaimed themselves: verses born of summer and the joy of living. 
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Disse vers er vilde vekster i en sommer drysset frem, 
hvergang gleden over livet var mig sterk og ner og ny, 
De er skrevet af en hedning, som ei leved af sin pen, 
og som kun er den og den... 

Og som om og om igjen 


spiddet pennen hen i veggen . . . Men tog valdig fat paany. 
























But while these verses might seem like the casual product of an idle 
hour, their ease and grace and their merry jest were really the result 
of definite effort and careful selection. ‘The young poet—he was born 
at Eker, in 1886—announced his program with his first appearance. 
He had no intention of spending himself on the big and little problems 
of the day. He made his début in a practical age when his contem- 
poraries were busy with economic problems and social reforms. He 
bowed reverently to the men of sound common sense, but for himself 
he meant to sing of beauty and pleasure. His love poems were gaily 
flippant, as for instance Selma, in which the lyrical and colloquial are 


blended: 









Og det er liden Selma, 
hun er erlig verd en sang. 

Det er hende som jeg elsker, 
det er hende denne gang! 


Hun er vaarens unge Selma, 
som fra himlen i sit blik 
dryssed nye, gyldne stjerner 
om hver en vei jeg gik. 




















The landscapes that Wilden- 
vey conjures up before us are of 
eastern Norway, where the hori- 
zon is formed by the long lines 
of great hills, but where the fore- 
ground breaks up into pleasant 
little bits of thicket and grove 
and path and road, tempting 
the poet to linger. His love of 
nature has deepened and become 
more personal with the years, 
as it has become and more tied 
to a definite locality. The city 
garden has also found in him its 
poet. Better than any one else, 
he has conveyed the sense of Herman WILDENVEY 
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stillness and mystery that hovers over a city garden in summer nights, 


Among Wildenvey’s early poems there is none deeper and finer 
than Fairy Tale to Ellen, a poem written to a little girl who is 
dying. It shows his gift for following his own shimmering fancies 
without abandoning his simple, everyday mode of expression. The 
familiar words seem to be invested with a new glamor. 


EVENTYR TIL ELLEN 


Du kjere, lille pike, som ligger og skal dé, 

la mig digte dig et eventyr,—det sidste. 

Du skal snart faa seile, seile paa en stor og ukjendt sj6. 
Og din baat skal bli din blomsterhvite kiste. 


Og saa lander du langt henne under himlens palmekyst, 
hvor den mindste vekst er skj6n som hele verden. 

Og en vogn af diamanter kommer rullende saa tyst 

og henter dig til guldgateferden. 


Og himlens heste traver med din dyre lille vogn, 

og guld og stene gnistrer under perleportens bue, 
og du tror du eri kirke i St. Peters eget sogn, 

naar du skuer himlens fattigste og allermindste stue. 


Og himlens himmel bélger som et silkehav omkring, 
og nye stjerner leker snedriv gjennem kulden. 

Og blomsterskoge suser. Og smaa engles palmesving 
vifter duft til dine sanser, kjare Ellen! 


Og mot silkehavet seiler du i baat av blomstertre. 
Ballonerne gaa rutefast paa himmelhimlens leder .. . 

Men jorden skal du aldrig, nei aldrig mere se, 

naar den blinker som en stjerneild saa syndig langt fra eder. 


Tenk deroppe, lille pike, skal du ogsaa méte Gud 

og leke gjemsel i hans store kjoles folder. 

Og en yndig liten palmegren, som nu idag sprang ut, 
du saa glad i dine englehender holder .. . 


Og i himlen, hist i himlen skal din barndom aldrig dé, 
og eventyret der, det blir ingen gang det sidste. 

Men det ene du kan huske fra dit jordlivs lille 846, 
er vel angsten for den blomsterhvite kiste .. . 


In verses such as these he lifts up into the light of day the deep 
serious undertone of his work so that all may see it. He shows that 
he is not merely the poet of lighter mood, the merry jester and coiner 
of witticisms in rhyme that many think him—even though he has 
scattered prodigally a sheaf of delightful humorous poems. In the 
decade from 1907 to 1917 he published five collections of verse. Be- 
sides Nyinger (Bonfires), Digte (Poems, 1908), Prismer (Prisms, 
1911), Aarets Aiventyr (The Year’s Fairy Tales, 1913), and 
Kjertegn (Caresses, 1916). In this period he became to a degree 
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never before seen in Norway the poet of the great public, the singer 
of the younger generation. He is always readily understood and never 
obscure or difficult. His rhythm is felicitous; his lines fall pleasantly 
from the tongue; his subjects are simple, his moods patent. He is 
full of pranks and merry capers, and there lurks a laugh around every 
corner of his verse. Fresh and at the same time familiar is his manner 
of using everyday words so that they acquire a new brightness from 
their unexpected appearance. 


Yet this rare and gay songbird of summer has also his deep, tender, 
and serious notes. A poem such as Oh, still to be from the collection 
Secrets of 1919 reveals perhaps more than any other the basic mood 
of Wildenvey’s poetry. With its eerie charm it combines a profound 
feeling for nature that is in truth a philosophy of life. It voices his 
joy in meeting again in nature everything great and everything 
small, everything commonplace and everything lofty, meeting it 
in his own manner, at once playfully simple and profoundly rever- 
ent. Neither in this nor in other similar poems does he express 
any very remarkable view of life or utter any particularly original 
thoughts. He senses everything through his emotions. He lives so 
close to nature that his poetry acquires the same note of reality and 
genuineness which is in nature, and therefore it wakes an echo that 
lingers in the mind. It has the intangible quality of the fleeting mo- 
ment, which is unfathomable because it concentrates all in a flash. 
In all that is evanescent and imponderable he tries to hold fast the 
element of the eternal. His love of the beauty that can not last, and 
his sorrow because it must be so short-lived, give the emotional depth 
that underlies his light words. 


When, in 1917, Wildenvey made a collection of his poems, he had 
the feeling which many of us shared that the World War must inevit- 
ably work a complete change in him and in his work. He felt that 
he stood on the threshold to something absolutely new. Since then he 
has published three volumes of poems, Hemmeligheder (Secrets, 
1919), Trold i Ord (The Witchery of Words, 1920) and Ildorkestret 
(The Fire Orchestra, 1923). His form is the same as before, and 
there is the same union of lightness and serious feeling. The new 
element is seen in his choice of subjects and in the prominence given 
his serious views on life. In his outdoor poems there is a tendency 
to take refuge in nature from the collapse of civilization. In him, 
as in Nils Collett Vogt, there is a feeling of home-coming. Signifi- 
cant of the time is also the fact that he takes up religious ideas, though 
in his treatment of them he is very far from theological gravity. Poems 
such as The Child’s Kingdom and Prayer are wholly religious, and 
a still more profound note is sounded in T'he Poplars on the Battle- 
field, a beautiful poem on all that must perish and all that remains, 
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ITI. Olaf Bull 


While Wildenvey’s lyrics seem the outpouring of light and sum- 
mery moods, almost any poem by Olaf Bull will tell of an art that 
is wrought with passion and pain. He has expressed it directly in 
the poem Til Ordene: 

I sere ord, I aander, 
velkommen til mit sind— 
paa gleder og paa vaander 
I be’s i bander ind— 

paa mit forfaldne hjerte 
vil jeg jer rikt beverte! 

This unstinted giving of himself in his work, this agonized absorp- 
tion in contents and form, marks almost every line of his not very 
extensive production. Olaf Bull was born in Oslo, in 1883, and has 
published four small volumes: Digte (Poems, 1911), Nye Digte 
(New Poems, 1913), Digte og Noveller (Poems and Stories, 1916) 
and Stjernerne (The Stars, 1924). 

In Norwegian literature it is possible to draw a line from our first 
great lyrist, Henrik Wergeland, through Bjornson and Collett Vogt, 
to Olaf Bull. That which binds these four widely different poets to- 
gether is the intense Norwegian feeling in their mode of expression 
and especially in their whieh 
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tion of nature. But that which 
marks Olaf Bull out from th 
others is that he proclaims him 
self an outsider from society, a 
homeless bohemian, an anti-citi- 
zen in all his mode of thought, al 
poet without any other task in 
the world than to write verses. 
He ealls himself a nomad, ' 
“wrapped in my mantle, my; 
home.” ‘There is nothing in him, 
of that bright world-conquering 
spirit which shone in Werge- 
land’s work or in Collett Vogt’s 
youthful, defiant verse. 

Still the relationship between: 
Collett Vogt and Olaf Bull is 
plain. Both abound in pictorial. 
effects, and both seek to liberate 
their mood through scenes from: 
nature, especially from that very, 
earliest spring which is only a 
stirring in the air, a rising of the’ Ouar Bout 
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sap in the veins of the trees. But Bull’s attitude toward spring is one 
of bitter suffering. He is never lifted out of himself in forgetfulness. 
The restlessness in his soul is never calmed. Collett Vogt’s restlessness 
took the form of rebelling and trying to wake others to rebellion 
against a bourgeois society. Between him and Bull lies the disillusion- 
ment of a generation. Olaf Bull is wholly outside of society; he is not 
at war with it, because he has no concern with it. He is occupied only 
with his own emotions. There is about him a sombreness which makes 
his rare smile very attractive. His mind is always attuned to receive 
impressions of suffering and to give them expression. There is noth- 
ing whining or morbid in his sensitiveness, but he feels life so vehe- 
mently that feeling can not but be transmuted into agony. It is this 
terrible intensity that makes him lonely. 

Bull’s love of nature is strong, but not spontaneous. He is always 
the city man who goes to the country, but the very fact that he does 
not live with nature every day gives him the sense of contrast that 
wakes reflection. He never loses himself entirely in nature. In the 
city he is more at home, and his mood is more direct, as in the fol- 
lowing which renders vividly the restless brilliance of summer evening 
in Oslo: 

Den lunkne og blaanende sensommerkvelden 
eier en eggende magisk glans— 
inde paa Tivoli snur karusellen 
sin farvede, knirkende lygtekrans, 
alle lokalers dére staar oppe 
trikkene klinger med rédt og grént, 
H@it over sommerens skjelvende toppe 
svdmmer en himmel vellystig skjént. 


The reflections in Bull’s poems never cool or harden the flowing 
lines of the picture; they never stop the vibrations in the poet’s mind 
or thrust themselves between emotion and expression. The reflec- 
tions are themselves the reflex action of motion, and it is thus his 
moods are created. Sometimes emotion and scene from nature may 
be blended to a perfect vision or a fancy that may produce a perfect 


poem. Who that has ever read it can forget such a poem as The 
Return: 


TILBAKEKOMSTEN 


Fjerde-dag kom jeg tilbake— Fyldt den med aandedrettet 

og endda stod ruden aaben! fra granernes sterke stammer 
Det klikker i vindvets hake uden at levne, skaane 

og sner med maaneskin! et minde fra min mund! 

Ja, nu har de vaade vinde Og slik den inat er tvettet 

i fire forladte dage med grene 0g mos og maane, 
lauget min luft herinde er luften i dette kammer 


med grénskende lugt af lind! umenskelig ren oa sund! 
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Nu svelger mit hjerte yppigt Men endda tender jeg ikke 

og overjordisk i vaaren, min rolige, réde lampe— 

og haanden famler paa bordet jeg gjetter henrykt ved himlen 

og streifer et hvidt papir! de skrevne favntag frem. 

Et brev fra den evigt émme, Mit famlende blik kan lese 

hvis skrifttegn, faste og fine, tydeligt nu: “Min elskte . . 
brusende lette som drémme Og senere, slért af taarer, 

henover arket glir . . . forunderligt saart—“Vort hjem” . . . 


Mit eget navn kan jeg tyde Det er som i drémmens have 
ved glansen af maanens bjerge, til hellige faklers gléden 

og hendes kjere derunder, at léfte en deilig gave 

og indimellem et ord .. . op fra den blege bund— 
Men ordenes form forrinder, Férst med det blotte die, 

for de faar tid til at fryde, for siden berust at fatte 

ned i det hvite, som skinner skjénne, forgredte skatte 
magisk, som perlemor! varmt, mod den blotte mund! 


In the delicate little flower poem, Miniature Ballad, we see how 
the poet’s imagination rises from the enchanting picture of the wet 
road with its puddles and forget-me-nots along the edge. Gradually 
the reality vanishes before the play of fancy which at last conquers 
the whole poem and makes a fairy tale of it. This flight from firm, 
concrete reality to the world of fancy is characteristic of Bull and 
finds its most beautiful expression in Gobelin, one of his best poems. 
It describes how the poet and his small daughter make up a story 
over the tapestry that covers a sofa-cushion, and its theme is the 
dreary difference between imagination and fact. 

The element of suffering which is always present in Bull’s work, 
and which in his love poems take the form of a haunting thought of 
loss, is closely united with the place death occupies in his lyrics. He 
sees death as a means he knows for a return to nature, a losing of 
self in the universe. In death the life and the suffering which began 
with the spring is fulfilled; in a strange and mysterious way it is death 
that gives meaning to life. Again and again he returns to the idea 
of death—even where it is not named we seem to glimpse its melan- 
choly face hovering behind his poems, while many of them have death 
as their actual theme,—as for instance, Clara Eugenie, My Little 
Friend, Autumn, In the Churchyard, and Spring. 

Olaf Bull’s last collection of poems, Stjernerne ('The Stars), 
shows that a transformation has taken place in him. His style and 
imagery are the same, but his attitude toward life is changed. His 
source of inspiration is no longer his observation and experience. 
Things and events no longer play so large a part in his mind. His 
world has become the inner world of his travailing imagination. He 
has pushed reality away from him and given it up. There is now less 
of the day and more of the stars in his work, The keynote of his 
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last volume is given by The Stars, a poem filled with suffering and 
a consciousness of eternity, and by Winnymere, an ecstatic love fan- 
tasy. But whatever its theme, his work is always fraught with pas- 
sion and pain, vehement in feeling, strongly introspective, detached 
from all human connections, filled with concentrated thought in which 
the lonely soul in its relation to the facts of life and death is the 
only thing of moment. 


Three Norwegian Lyrics 
FAIRY TALE TO ELLEN 


By Herman WILDENVEY 


My dearest little girl, on your bed. about to die, 

> how I will make for you a fairy tale—the last one. 

e wet You shall soon go sailing, sailing on a big and unknown sea, 
lually And your ship shall be your flower-white casket. 

quers 
firm, 
1 and 
oems. 
story 
is the 


By and by you shall alight on a far and palmy strand, 
Where the littlest flower is like a world entrancing. 
A chariot of diamonds rolls softly down the sand, 
And in front of it are heaven’s horses prancing. 


sian They have come to take you riding, on streets of gold like glass, 
sht of Under ruby arches, and through portals fair and pearly; 
_* So in St. Peter’s parish yow'll think yow’re hearing mass, 


aa al But it’s only heaven’s poorest cottage, little girlie. 


began ; ; : 
—o Up above new stars are dancing like snowflakes in the cold; 


«Sle Round about you heaven billows like an ocean, waved and silken, 
sli And the flower forests murmur, and the palms the angels hold 
death Waft sweet fragance to your senses, dearest Ellen. 
Little 
Upon that silken ocean in a boat of flowers you go— 
stars), In heaven balloons fly all day long as regular as ferries— 
le and But faintly gleams our earth like a starry fire below, 
|. His And you'll never, never see it again where it tarries. 
rience. 
1. His But think, little girl, you’ll meet God himself up there, 
n. He You will play at hide-and-seek in his garments folding, 
»w less And to-day a little palm branch has opened, new and fair, 
of his Which in your angel hands so happy you'll be holding. 
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In heaven, yes, in heaven shall your childhood never die, 
There the fairy tale shall never be the last one; 

But the one thing you'll remember from your earth-life’s tiny sea 
Will be your terror of the flower-white casket. 


THE RETURN 
By Oar Bu 


On the fourth day came I again! 

And still the window, open, plays 

On its hinges, rattling; so plain 

In the moonlight the white snows fell! 
Ay, now has the clean, wet breeze 

In these four deserted days 

Swept from the linden trees 

A greening fragrance to my cell. 


Filled it with the light 

Breath of the sturdy pine 

Nor left the slightest dross 

Of my lips, no spoiling trace! 
And as it is cleansed to-night 
By moon and twigs and moss, 
The air is inhumanly fine 
And pure in this narrow place. 


More than human is my revel, 

Deep, deep in my heart is the spring, 
Here, fumbling on the table’s level, 

My hand finds a trifling, white thing, — 
A note from the ever tender 

So firm and so fine is it penned! 

Like a dream across the paper 

The delicate waves extend. 


My own name I behold 

In the light from the moon-white hills 
And her dear name below 

And a word or two between— 
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But the form of the word slips away, 
Its secret of joy untold, 

Fades in the paper’s white glow, 

In a mother-of-pearl, magic sheen. 


But still I shall not light 

My tranquil, ruddy lamp— 

I would conjure by heaven above 

That a caress from the page might come! 
My seeking eye can read now 

Plainly the words: “My love—’. 

And afterwards, veiled in tears, 
Strangely wistful: “Our home—”. 


And up through some sea of dreams 
Where unearthly torches glow 

The rarest of gifts now seems 

T'o rise from the pallid deep— 
First to the naked eye! 

Soon drunk to conceive that this gift 
So rare, tearstained, I may lift 

To my naked lips to keep. 
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SPRING NIGHT 
By Nuts Cottetr Voer 


Brooks in their slumber murmur ; 

Heavily down the bushes bend. 

Into the dark-gleaming water 

Plunges the stars golden circlet. 

Springlike the star seems;—and sleeping 

Worlds take what glory the star may lend. 
Star, thou holy one, 

Say if thou also art mine? 


Hark! The sad note of a migrant bird! 

Wild as with pain is its cry. 

Gave it perhaps a promise, 

Warning of love or dying? 

Weep not the brooks in their sleeping ?— 

Know not themselves what they sigh. 
Holy and calm, the star 

Is mirrored, tremulous, red. 


Tue American LEeGAaTIon 1N StrocKHOLM 


Scandinavian Homes of Uncle Sam 


II. The Legation in Stockholm 
By Envrru RicHarps 


Stockholm’s fashionable residence street, meets the bridge 
that leads to Djurgarden park, we glimpse on the other side 
of the channel the cupola and tiers of an imposing stucco mansion 
which crowns the ridge of Strandberget. The house was built in 
1844 by the sculptor Bystrém, who intended it as a permanent home 
for himself and filled it with works of art, not only his own sculptures, 
but marbles from Italy assembled during his residence abroad. In 
1905 the “marble house,” as it was called, came into the possession of 
Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergétland, and was remodelled as a home 
for him and his wife, Princess Ingeborg, and their four children. The 
work of remodelling was performed by the famous architect, Fer- 
dinand Boberg, who with unerring taste arranged the lovely old 
marbles, numbering about a hundred and fifty pieces—brown-streaked 
Pavanozzo columns, pedestals, capitals, and pilasters—so that the 
effect was at once palatial and homelike. 
This house, in the lovely environs of Djurgirden, raised high above 
the din of the city and yet in the centre of its cultural life, is the home 
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Tue Upper Story or THE Entrance Hatt Suowinc THE Famous Marsie FRIEzE 
By Bystrom 


A Corner oF THE Reception Room 
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Tue Swepish AMERICAN CHILpReN’s Cuorr ENYeRTAINED AT THE LEGATION 


of the American minister to Sweden, Mr. Robert Woods Bliss and 
his wife, Mrs. Mildred Bliss. Unfortunately the tenure is uncertain, 
for like almost all the foreign homes of that careless gentleman, 
Uncle Sam, it is only rented. It is due to the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss, who when they arrived in Stockholm, a little over two years 
ago, immediately began the search for a suitable home, that the lega- 
tion at present is so adequately housed. 


The American visitor who enters the hospitable doors of the legation 
is struck first by the classic beauty of the atrium and the large hall, 
both adorned by marble columns in mellow tones. The larger hall is 
opened to the roof, and just below the skylight runs the marble frieze 
by Bystrém with which the sculptor decorated his home. The hall 
opens into the Yellow Salon, where lemon-yellow walls and draperies 
seem to meet the sunlight pouring in and make it more dazzling. It 
is a large circular room, appropriate both for receptions and for the 
concerts of chamber music which the mistress of the legation often 
arranges for her guests. 


To the left is the minister’s library and writing-room, which is 
small enough to be cosy. It is lined with books, and pilasters of Ital- 
ian marble frame the shelves. This room was planned at the request 
of Princess Ingeborg and repeats the design of the library at Drott- 
ningholm castle. 
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To the right of the Yellow Salon is the dining-room, where the 
pilasters are of white marble and the walls a cool green. The chairs 
of a graceful design are gilt and are mounted in green leather. This 
large oblong room is especially adapted for state banquets. If the oc- 
casion is a tea, the tables are set in the sunny windows which offer 
an enchanting view over the city of Stockholm. 

If the season of the year permits, tea is often served on the veranda. 
In spring the air is sweet with fragrance from the old hedge of white 
and purple lilacs which screens the grounds from the public park of 
Djurgarden. Against the high and solid wall made by the lilacs are 
banked rows of white snow-balls and Cytisus laburnum trees with 
their delicate yellow flowers which have given them the name “gold 
rain” in Sweden. From the veranda there is a wide view of Stock- 
holm with its winding waterways and old church spires and in the 
foreground the gabled roof of the Northern Museum. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more beautiful house or one 
more suitable as the permanent home of Uncle Sam in Stockholm. 
While it is not overwhelmingly large, it is amply spacious enough for 
the numerous hospitable functions that have been held beneath its 
roof. Stockholm is the city of conventions, and the American dele- 
gates attending these meetings have been entertained in the legation. 
On the Fourth of July almost two hundred Americans have gathered 
at the home of the minister and his wife. In the growing interchange, 
both cultural and industrial, between Sweden and the United States 
the legation plays a great part, and to all its activities the lovely old 
Bystrém house affords a fine background. 


The Book Mart in Sweden 


By YNcvE HEpDvVALL 


sometimes read complaints that too many books are being pub- 
lished; but it is not only in the Anglo-Saxon world that the 
demand for “fewer and better books” rises from critics and dealers. 
We hear it in the Scandinavian countries too, and at least in the case 
of Sweden, it is not without some justification. Yet the question 
has more than one side. A large output of books at least shows that 
the public reads much, and so long as all these books find both pub- 
lishers and readers, the critics will have to accept the fact that books 
are not likely to be fewer in the future, however devoutly it is to 
be wished that they might be better. 
Among those who complain of the large output of books in Sweden 
are many authors who think they would win a larger public if they 


I: ENGLISH and American magazines and newspapers we 
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did not have so many competitors. It is chiefly the flood of trans- 
lations against which their wrath is directed, and it is true that Eng- 
lish and French books reach us quickly and in large numbers. When 
the authors are reminded that, if they would write better, there would 
not be so great a demand for translations, they are apt to retort 
that the foreign books which come to us are almost all of very light 
calibre. This, however, is no longer true, for a decided change 
has taken place in the character of translations, and many of the 
greatest masterpieces of world literature have in recent years been 
published in Swedish, while the publication of others is announced 
for the near future. 

The increase in Swedish book production has gone on steadily 
since about the year 1880. At present about three thousand new 
books see the light in Sweden every year. Of these perhaps one- 
fourth is belles-lettres, while about one-sixth is made up of memoirs 
and historical works and popular-scientific books designed for the 
general reader. The large amount of creative literature may be ex- 
plained—however paradoxical it sounds—by the fact that Sweden 
at present has no author of such outstanding greatness as to com- 
mand the interest of the whole country and dominate the “market,” 
to use a commercial term. On the other hand, we have a great many 
people who, without being professional authors, can easily turn off 
a book on occasion and who also succeed in finding publishers. Mean- 
while the great authors are not producing. 

Verner von Heidenstam has been silent. Per Hallstrom is de- 
voting himself to translating Shakespeare. Erik Axel Karlfeldt now 
rarely tunes his lyre, and from Selma Lagerlof’s hand books come 
at longer and longer intervals, books that in power and flight of 
imagination can not be measured against the great works of her 
youth. Hjalmar Sdderberg is also unproductive, and his comrade 
Henning Berger has just passed into everlasting silence. Sven Lid- 
man is absorbed in religious meditations, and Ludvig Nordstrém is 
trying to reform the world along “totalistic” lines. Tor Hedberg 
has returned to his art criticism, his last book being an important 
monograph on Zorn, and in the intervals of this serious work he 
plays with lighter comedy. 

The younger men who should inherit the field of Swedish poetry 
have not yet accustomed their hands to the plow. Everywhere there 
is a call for poetry that shall interpret our time, Sweden and the 
Swedes during the war and after war reverberations. It is possible 
that it is the sense of being unable to master this rather heavy ma- 
terial which drives them to warmer climes, to untouched and happier 
lands. Sigfrid Siwertz, who is perhaps the most talented of the 
authors now in the middle years, has set his course for the South 
Sea Islands; the artist and humorist Albert Engstrom has sur- 
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rendered to the thrill of Bolshevik Russia, and the poet Anders 
Osterling has made an Odyssey to the Levant—to mention only a 
few examples. Fredrik Book, one of our most productive and most 
admired critical writers, has chosen to travel through his own coun- 
try, and naturally he is the one who has been most appreciated. From 
his home on the slope of the lovely Kullen in Skane he went in an 
automobile all through the country as far north as to Pajala in 
Norrland, and even if the trip—once he has left his own beloved 
Skane behind—goes with a too journalistic rapidity, and even though 
we get a little too much botany and too many literary reminiscences, 
still his strongly personal original viewpoint and the virtuosity of 
his style are everywhere evident, while the pictures he conjures up are 
both enchanting and characteristic. No one who has read it will 
ever forget his hymn to the lilacs, those fresh and fragrant symbols 
of early summer in Sweden; or his description of the old military 
encampment where he trained as a youth; or his story cf the baptism 
by immersion which he accidentally witnessed as he passed the broad 
Angerman River, and which moved him in spite of his scepticism 
of external forms. 

No, in the realm of purely creative literature the writers of the 
older and the middle generation have not given us much recently. 
Among the older authors, however, 
Selma Lagerlof-last spring surprised 
us with a short novel, Léwenskéldska 
ringen (The Léwenskéld Ring) which 
bears all the hall-marks of her art. It 
is a ghost story, a tale of one of Charles 
XII’s warriors, who cannot rest in his 
grave because some one has stolen his 
ring, while the fateful influence of the 
ring goes on until a young girl succeeds 
in smuggling it down into the grave 
again. Selma Lagerlof’s gift of story- 
telling delights us throughout the book. 
She charms by the beauty of her style 
and by her faith in the power of good- 
ness and self-sacrifice to win in the 
battle-against evil. Her pictures of life 
in Vaérmland in olden times are also 
singularly felicitous. And yet the book 
as a whole is only an amiable trifle 
compared with her more important 
works, | 

Perhaps the most read of present day writers is Hjalmar Berg- 
man, ‘Phough yet in his early forties, he has already to his credit 
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a score of novels, ten plays, and a number of film dramas. He js 
the leading scenario writer of the Swedish film industry and the 
only one who has any claim to serious attention. His best book js 
Markurells i Wadképing, a humorous picture of a small town in 
Sweden, with a multitude of delightfully drawn types, and a whim- 
sical plot which in its extravagant inventions brushes the realm of 
the purely fantastic. Humor, whimsicality, a playful fancy, and 
great diversity of types are on the whole characteristic of his prose 
works. The scene is often laid in Bergslagen, where “W adk6oping” 
seems to be situated, and where the author is also at home in the 
mansions of country squires and rural captains of industry. His 
latest works are a Stockholm novel, Chefen Fru Ingeborg, which 
came out for Christmas, and a new Wadko6ping story, Flickan i frack 
(The Girl in the Swallowtail) which appeared last spring. There 
is often a coldness about Bergman; his heart seldom beats for the 
human beings whose fate he describes—he only jests with them. In 
the novel of a Stockholm business woman, which he has called Chefen 
Fru Ingeborg, he is perhaps 
even colder than usual, and 
his heroine’s last, devastating 
love affair is tragic as an ex- 
hibition of the pathological 
in sex. In the pleasant little 
Wadképing story, on_ the 
other hand, he quite wins the 
reader. The girl in the swal- 
lowtail puts on her brother's 
dress suit in order to gain ad- 
mittance to the student ball, 
and of course she makes a 
scandal. Society is indig- 
nant; in her despair she runs 
away, and fortunately runs 
right into the arms of the 
young man who has been the 
hero of the ball. 


The ability to tell a story 
which is characteristic of 
Bergman meets us also in the 

Brrcrr Ssénera new author, Birger Sjoberg, 

whose novel Kvartetten som 

sprangdes (‘The Broken Quartette) was the chief event of last 
Christmas season and won considerable success. Though perhaps 
a little over-valued by some critics, this book is nevertheless one 
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of the most important works of creative literature that has seen the 
light in Sweden for some time. On the surface it appears to be 
written in a more or less casual manner, with an expansive chattiness, 
though also with considerable vim and force. The hero is a young 
newspaper man around whom the author swings a perfect pano- 
rama of Swedish small town types, from the highest to the lowest. 
The reader is conducted to weddings and funerals; he witnesses tragic 
events and merry parties in the studios of happy-go-lucky artists; 
he learns to know travelling actors and determined little office girls, 
attends the meeting of the club and lounges with the guests at 
the summer boarding house. Everything is told gaily and humor- 
ously, with a fullness of detail and a certain leisurely progress which 
is very pleasant and very unmodern. ‘The drama unfolds against a 
background of a time that was inflated with big business, when the 
gains from speculation in the war years began to be changed into 
losses, and when even such a small community as this was shaken to 
its economic foundations, so that only the elements having real vi- 
tality were gradually able to recover their foothold. 

The Broken Quartette was the author’s début as a prose writer, 
but his name is not therefore new to the public. It appeared a few 
years ago on a collection of songs set to music which he called 
Frida’s Book. It personified a simple-minded counter-jumper who 
sings to his beloved Frida and tells her in rather banal terms of his 
love for her, and of his thoughts and feelings while he is wrapping 
packages behind the counter. It relates the little things that happen 
to him when he takes his evening walk, tells of the Sunday picnic, 
and the conflict in the Good Templar singing society. It is a naive 
idyl told with such gentle irony, subtle taste, and artistic restraint 
that the whole effect is simply enchanting. Sjéberg is a singer, and 
the fact that he could interpret the songs himself has contributed 
to make them very popular. 

While modern Swedish literature has not been very productive of 
late, interest in the classics has been on the increase. Several notable 
editions of older authors have been published. Esaias 'Tegnér’s poems, 
addresses, and letters have appeared in ten imposing volumes ar- 
ranged and annotated by our two chief Tegnér scholars, Profes- 
sors Fredrik B66k and Ewert Wrangel. The young critic and phil- 
osopher John Landquist has put out a new edition of Erik Gustaf 
Geijer’s writings which is intended to meet all modern requirements. 
The bizarre and many-sided novelist, skald, and social reformer C. 
J. L. Almquist, who died in banishment about sixty years ago, left 
4 voluminous production which now for the first time has been pub- 
lished in full with all the results of modern literary and historic 
research. Finally, the Lund poet and satirist Axel Wallengren’s 
“Falstaff Fakir” papers have been republished. 
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To this must be added a wealth 
of interesting memoirs. Space 
permits the mention of only one 
of these, Claes Lagergren’s Mitt 
livs minnen (Memories of my 
Life), three parts of which have 
appeared. Claes Lagergren was 
born, October 20, 1853, at Ham- 
mar in Nerike, where his father 
owned an estate. While still 
young, his longing for foreign 
travel made him go abroad. He 
had many adventures, met many 
people, was converted to catholi- 
cism, entered the service of Pope 
Leo X, was made papal cabinet- 
chamberlain and invested with 
the dignity of marquis trans- 
missible to his heirs. After hav- 
ing made a fortune abroad, he 
returned to Sweden, where he 

aa Tate Edit aaa bought the castle Tyresé in the 
Stockholm skerries. Lagergren 
has published some poems, which, however, did not receive much 
attention, and it would seem that his memoirs for the first time have 
given adequate expression to a very remarkable personality as well as 
to his very unique experiences. So far, the first part is perhaps the 
most interesting. With great vividness it pictures the life of his 
youth; old customs and habits are resurrected from the limbo of 
forgetfulness; opinions and modes of life which though they lie 
only a half century back seem to us unbelievably strange are made 
to live again before our eyes; a gallery of racy types come back 
to the old haunts. In the second and third part the author carries 
the story down to the year 1880 and relates his adventures on his 
travels in Europe, chiefly in France and Spain, and tells of a visit 
to his homeland where he witnessed a Bohuslin wedding that is 
described with exquisite art. If the remainder of the work fulfills 
the promise of the parts that have appeared, we may hope for 4 
very valuable description of the years immediately preceding the 
World War, a description that would have significance both as a 
personal and as a cultural-historical document. In finished artistic 
quality this book of memoirs stands far above most of what the 
field of belles-lettres at present has to offer. 
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The Story of a Chicken 


By Jonas Lit 


Translated from the Norwegian by ANDERS ORBECK 


HERE was once an egg that rolled about uneasily in its nest. 

T The mother hen had to keep constantly kicking it back into 

place. That must be an extraordinary bit of life within, she 
reflected. 


No sooner had the chick broken forth into the world, and brushed 
away the bits of shell from her eyes, than she craned her neck and 
cackled and demanded to know the meaning of all this. 


The mother flapped her wings in horror at such a presumptuous 
question, and had to reassure herself twice before she felt fully con- 
vinced that it wasn’t a young cock. 


She kept her eyes on her—couldn’t do otherwise—all day long, 
to the neglect of the rest of her flock. The young thing went pranc- 
ing about, stopped every once in a while, and put on an air of “well, 
did you ever!” And when the mother called her brood together at 
sunset, she grumbled merely and lagged behind. And when the 
mother ran after her and began pecking at her, she countered with 
angry cries of chi-chi-chi-chichi-che-e-p. 

She couldn’t see why she should necessarily have to go to roost 
and sleep just at night time. Why not as well in the day time? 


Even before she had learned to cackle properly she craned her neck 
in indignation and eyed askance the maid who called “chick-chick- 
chick” to them and scattered corn and peas about. As if chickens 
lived for the sole purpose of getting out there in the yard! And she 
couldn’t—peep-peep-peep-peep-peep—for the life of her see why the 
young should run about in nothing but yellow down while the elders 
wore black and brown and even mottled feathers. 


Day by day, as she grew older, her cackling grew louder and clearer. 
And was there—peep-peep-peep-peep-peep—any sense in their going 
about bareheaded almost while the cock sported a red comb and other 
such things and was privileged to crow the loudest of any in the 
barnyard! And _ these—cock-a-doodle-doo—windbag young-cocks, 
who swagger about so pompously one might almost think they would 
crack, who begin to crow like lords and masters long before they 
have the slightest sign of a comb—really—one might almost ask 
if it were they who laid the eggs! 


We'll just turn our backs on them and appear not to notice them, 
she clucked angrily to her sisters. Every one with an ounce of self- 
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respect should feel it her bounden duty to start a demonstration and 
fly away the moment she but glimpsed the top of a cock’s comb. 

But gradually, as first one and then another of her sisters found 
themselves rudely awakened from sentimental clucks and came to 
realize that her prying into affairs and officious domination had some- 
how severed tender bonds, there developed among them a feeling 
of anger and resentment. If she but opened her bill to say something, 
they flew in upon her, pecked at her savagely, and plucked out her 
feathers. As a result she could hardly appear presentable—nay, 
dared hardly show herself any longer. 

Then she sat down and moped. 


And as she pondered and discovered things amiss here and there, 
she came gradually to entertain vague suspicions, and to wonder just 
how all this about eggs and chickens and hens really hung together. 
No matter how many eggs were laid or how many chickens were 
hatched, there were never any more chickens, whether old or young, 
in the barnyard than before. But every blessed morning madam 
came out and collected eggs by the score in her apron and carried 
them away. 

Whereupon the poor distracted hens raced wildly about, seeking 
and seeking and grieving, grieving and seeking. Yet they forgot 
everything completely the moment they heard the cock call. And 
when morning came they sat there on their new eggs as unthinking 
and hopeful and blissful as ever. 

It really wouldn’t do any harm to look into things a bit, she thought, 
and see where all this led to. For the hens merely told her that things 
went according to natural law and order. 

She hopped lightly over to the fence and peeped through the cracks. 
There was the hutch literally white with egg-shells that had been 
cast out! The sight depressed her, and she did nothing but grieve 
and ponder over it day and night. All this industrious hatching and 
laying and laying and hatching came to nothing then after all. The 


shells out there—bleached skeletons—represented for them the ulti- 
mate goal. 


All their yearnings and desires and tender all-important clucks 
and ecstasies, all the maternal dignity which the hens so prided them- 
selves on and felt so sure of,—all this but lead to the rubbish pile! 

She stared and stared at the broken bits of shell, which looked to 
her like so many tomb-stones in a cemetery, until she was half stupe- 
fied. And overwhelmed she raised her voice and prophesied and 
eackled wildly about how terribly unthinking and ignorant and simple- 
minded they were who still clung to the old convention of laying egg’. 

Whereupon the rest sputtered among themselves angrily and int 
mated that she knew not whereof she spoke. Did she know anything 
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of a mother’s joy as she sits brooding on her eggs, pondering the 
number of times the sun still must set before the young emerged, 
and whether they would be white or mottled or black or brown, or 
how many perhaps would be cocks and resemble their father? 

And when they emerged yellow and awkward and funny and silly 
and stubborn and the mother had her hands full managing them as 
she wandered about, so weighted down with cares that her head all 
but swam,—then certainly she had other things to do than give her- 
self up to extravagant notions! One who is fulfilling her natural 
function should not concern herself with idle speculation. 

And whenever there was any danger, they concluded, such as a 
lurking cat or a circling hawk, there was of course the cock. Surely 
he was their natural protector at such times. But little did she com- 
prehend, with all her super-wisdom and arrogance, how their hearts 
beat when the vigilant lord lifted up his voice and filled the air with 
his solicitous and reassuring cry. 

She gave them up completely. Did they do anything but think 
about the cock eternally, dream about him, talk about him, day and 
night! Never a thought about anything else! 

But she was destined to live through yet further revelations of the 
secret horrors of life. One day she had flown up onto the roof of 
the henhouse and stood looking out over the fence. And lo,—there 
stood the cook on the kitchen stoop, knife in hand, beheading chicken 
after chicken, old and young, as fast as she could extract them from 
her apron, while the poor headless creatures flopped about on the 
ground and against the wall. 

Now she knew full well what the world was like! 

She screwed up her neck to say something: her voice was hoarse. 

What was the good of sitting and brooding day in and day out on 
a batch of eggs, growing thin the while, anticipating with joy the 
first “peep-peep” of the young, or afterwards scratching around 
blissfully blind and happy, picking up kernels for them and then 
teaching them to pick for themselves, when there was no future in 
store for them anyway? It was merely to fatten them for the slaugh- 
ter and the table—in another moment they would feel the bloody 
knife! 

She pondered and thought and reflected until her head ached at 
the thought of the terrible responsibility involved in the laying of 
ges. 

She visualized the inevitably bitter disappointment the mother 
hen must feel when her eggs are taken away from her, while they are 
still warm, almost as they are laid. And the horrible end, should 
any of the eggs hatch and the little chicks run about with the mother 
happy and trusting,—really, she couldn’t bring herself to think about 
It. There was nothing to do but to keep them in ignorance of their 
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fate and support them in this wilderness called life until that last 
terrifying hour. 

And all the deception which thus crept into the mother love, which 
of all things in this world should be the purest and truest,—she 
fainted and fell off the roost. 

She could see only one solution: the whole chicken race should out 
and out refuse to lay. Half beside herself she raced around in circles, 
plucked the pin feathers from her tail, and concluded that it was her 
mission to write and thus save the coming generations from all this 
nameless misery. 

With these heavy thoughts she secluded herself in the shade of 
the bushes at the far end of the henyard right up against the fence. 
There she wandered in solitude and sought peace and comfort amid 
the deceptions and disappointments of life. 

One night, after a vain effort to get sleep and rest, she went out 
long before sunup and paced back and forth by herself. To cool her 
hot feverish head now and then in the clammy mould or the dewy 
grass served somewhat to calm her. 

As she squeezed through a little opening underneath the fence 
and emerged on the other side, the first glow of the morning sun met 
her full in the eyes. 

And there, on the top of the rubbish heap with all those egg shells, 
stood a young cock, his neck craned full length, crowing lustily to- 
wards the rising sun. 

Before she could fully grasp the situation or realize what had 
happened, she found herself out there with him. She stood motion- 
less, eyeing his marvellously erect and stately form, his resplendent 
and iridescent feathery garb, his sparkling green wing feathers, his 
gracefully arched tail. 

He promenaded majestically back and forth with a stately meas- 
ured tread and legs high upraised. His comb a fiery red and his 
bill wide open, as if about to sound the war-trumpet, he hurled forth 
his fearless defiance against every enemy that threatened the chicken- 
yard. 

After each time he craned his neck and crew he glanced down at 
her, until finally, dizzy and helpless, intoxicated with all his glory, 
she felt almost as if she could give her life for him. 

Nearer and nearer he came, strutting past her, the egg-shells crack- 
ling underneath his feat, chivalrous and gallant, the passion in his 
voice increasing with every crowing. His seductive cock-a-doodle-doo 
rang out over the whole yard, until she suddenly felt the rustle of 
feathers about her like a blustering storm, and delirious with delight 
she yielded and forgot everything in the ecstasy of the moment. 

In the sweet confusion she realized that she had become his bride. 
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Two Books 


By W. W. 


Kostskole—schoolmaster one lesson, 

schoolboy the next—that I was 
first introduced to the story of Slesvig; 
and I found it thrilling from the start. 
It had its heroic figures and dramatic 
events, from the knightly times of Knud 
Lavard to the later days of heroes in 
more sober dress; to Hiort-Lorenzen and 
his proud title to fame: Han vedblev at 
tale Dansk. Its wars were interspersed 
with periods of artificial peace, where 
one could watch the seeds of further 
trouble growing; but confident, as one 
learned to know the country and _ its 
people, that the hour would bring forth 
the man. A thrilling story, and one so 
evidently ‘‘to be continued.” One could 
not live in Denmark long without feel- 
ing that strong tense pulse-beat from 
beyond the frontier to the south; that 
steady, steadying, steadfast marking 
time. The end was not yet. 


[ WAS during my stay at Birkeréd 


I have been reading the story of Sles- 
vig again this year; with a further 
chapter added; one that we may hope 
will prove the proper ending to the 
story: “And they lived happily ever 
after.” 

An excellent introduction to the study 
of the last phase is the very detailed 
history of Slesvig’s “Awakening” (Da 
Sénderjylland Vaagnede) by P. Laurid- 
sen. A popular edition of this valuable 
work was issued a few years back by 
P. Haase & Son, of Copenhagen. It 
tells the story of the first attempts at 
national awakening during the all-im- 
portant years 1830-1848. Spade work, 
mole work one might call it; for it was 
largely a burrowing in the dark towards 
an end instinctively felt rather than 
clearly seen. It is an extraordinary piece 
of history in itself, for it moves, now 
among petty parochial interests, now 
among nationally vital issues. A crip- 


on Slesvig 
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pled watchmaker and a huckster, an ob- 
scure farmer and a “fanatic” professor 
are trying to start a provincial news- 
paper; and at the other end of the line 
—interwoven, rather, in the tangled 
skein,—are court and courtiers, gov- 
ernors, dukes and princes, the sovereign 
himself. A slow and painful building up 
of indefinable values, inexpressible 
forces, by men of no significance save 
in the greatness of their ideals and the 
indomitable stubbornness of their devo- 
tion; a making of bricks without straw; 
a progress recurrently checked by care- 
less or brutal obstructionists, yet ever 
renewed. 

The wars of 1848 and 1864 are well- 
known history, and have set their mark 
ineffaceably on the life and thought, the 
literature and culture of the period and 
beyond. As we move toward modern 
times, the story of Slesvig becomes more 
and more a part of Danish history; al- 
most, indeed, to the point of being rele- 
gated by those at home to the limbo of 
history—and literature. 

But in the province itself, the sub- 
terranean work went on. Spade work, 
mole work, patient and _ unceasing. 
Johannes Buchholtz puts it finely in a 
poem of untranslatable beauty which I 
can only quote from memory: 

“Softly as plough shearing sward, 

As beech spreading root through the 
soil, 

My land spread its roots abroad 

So far as the Danish dwell.” 

And then, at long last, came the 
fruit. Came Armageddon and the deluge 
of war; the time of floods, when “what 
is weak will surely go, and what is strong 
must prove it so.” And the stead-born, 
stead-nurtured strength of Sénderjyl- 
land, fostered far-seeingly through 
years of darkness, came to its own. 

The War Diaries of H. P. Hanssen 
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H. P. Hanssen 


give the story of the final reckoning. 
One could hardly find in history a 
sharper contrast between two periods in 
the records of one race, albeit written 
by two different hands, than between 
Lauridsen’s minutely detailed study of a 
complex political development through 
eighteen years of peace, and the tensely 
abbreviated shorthand of H. P. Hans- 
sen’s Diaries, covering four years of war. 
Here, events are flashed across the 
screen in rapid-motion, too swiftly al- 
most for full perception; happenings 
individually great, brilliant, terrible are 
squandered in a costly pyrotechny; the 
record itself has something of the swift- 
scattered, shattering staccato of machine- 
gun fire. 

In July, 1914, H. P. Hanssen was a 
Member for Slesvigin the German Reichs- 
tag, and also editor of the Heimdal. 
At the outbreak of war he was arrested 
and imprisoned, together with some few 
hundred other “misliebige.” He waves 
his mandate telegraphically and presto! 













ON SLESVIG 

he is out of prison, actively at work 
freeing his fellow-prisoners. His news- 
paper, with other Danish organs in the 
province, is muzzled or suppressed; he 
wrenches it free, and in so doing, pricks 
various swollen bladders of provincial 
officialdom to ignominious deflation. War 
is by now in full swing. Danish subjects 
of the German Empire mobilize loyally, 
and win commendation by their be- 
havior in the field. Nevertheless, they 
are brutally treated, leave refused, their 
language forbidden; arbitrary harshness 
finds its justification in the one word: 
Dane. H. P. Hanssen organizes in- 
formation sources, gathers and arrays 
his facts, and thrusts his way with them 
to the very centre of administration, se- 
curing ultimately an order from the Em- 
peror himself for the release of the pris- 
oners and the (comparative) freedom of 
the Danish press. 

Untiringly active himself, he yet finds 
time to note the happenings around. 
There is a picture of the Emperor at 
the opening of the Reichstag; a full- 
length portrait of artificial majesty and 
imperial vulgarity, the more effective in 
that it is drawn with cool restraint. 
There are violent scenes in the Reichs- 
tag, as when Liebknecht, “in a ragged 
uniform of the Labor Battalions, with 
rough, patched army boots,” rises to 
question the origin of the war loans, and 
in the ensuing riot is all but bodily 
thrown out; and others of which the 
censorship forbade all mention at the 
time. There are some unforgettable en- 
tries in November 1918, the days of the 
final débacle, when the Berlin mob 
camped filthily in the parliament build- 
ing itself, and the centre of authority 
shifted from hour to hour; fragmentary 
glimpses these, but of a lurid and terri- 
ble realism. The entries are made 
throughout at close quarters with the 
actual events. 

Hanssen was a member of the Finance 
Committee, and as such had access to 
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highly confidential proceedings. He also 
had his own peculiar and effective 
sources of information, and was friends 
with Loretz, the Alsatian, who in 1918 
was in charge of a propaganda section 
at Erzberger’s spider-web centre in the 
Budapesterstrasse. He tells us much 
that is not generally known on points 
of special interest, as in the case of the 
Lichnowsky papers, Sir Roger Casement 
and the Irish business, facts and con- 
fessions as to secret incendiary propa- 
ganda elsewhere, deportations and atro- 
cities in the conquered countries, and the 
internal troubles that marked the be- 
ginning of the end. 


Here indeed it seemed as if the fates 
themselves were taking a hand in the 
game. The position of the Danish North 
Slesvigers at first was difficult in the ex- 
treme. Oppressed by “exceptional” laws, 
and further by unfair interpretation even 
of these, they could neither protest, nor 
fail in the uttermost fulfillment of their 
obligations, since to do so would have 
given the anti-Danish elements a pretext 
for still harsher measures. Later, when 
the Germans were hard pressed, the im- 
portance of continued Danish neutrality 
forced them to see the wisdom of more 
conciliatory methods. From the outbreak 
of the war, the Junker party and the 
military element had assumed complete 
control. Again and again one notes the 
helplessness of the German people, 
leaders and government included, in face 
of its Frankenstein, the German Army 
Command. But failure grew more and 
more evident, at last beyond disguise. 
And simultaneously with dissension 
among the German parties came closer 
unity among the non-German fractions; 
the artificial Empire was disintegrating, 
and national units stood forth with 
greater confidence and strength. 


Hanssen’s activities, among his own 
constituents as with his allies of the 
smaller nations, are marked alike by 
prudence and tenacity of purpose. And 
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there is more than this which one can- 
not fail to observe. A diary, whether 
written frankly or with ulterior motive, 
almost inevitably betrays the writer’s 
character. H. P. Hanssen is not con- 
cerned to tell of his personal affairs or 
personal feelings. It must indeed have 
needed considerable effort to keep the 
entries up to date, especially toward the 
end, when events were moving almost too 
rapidly for action, let alone record. In 
October 1918 we read: “Troubled with 
sleeplessness ; mind too active and work- 
ing too hard. Sleep only 3—4 hours 
out of the 24, sometimes not even that. 
Haase tells me it is the same with him.” 
Otherwise, the personal note is extremely 
rare; the story is throughout one of 
work and of events. But it is eloquent 
none the less. Apart from their interest 
as historical material, these diaries re- 
veal the writer as a man of courage and 
honor at a time when courage and honor 
alike were sorely tried. The book is at 
once a thrilling chapter in Danish his- 
tory and a record of individual charac- 
ter of which any country might be proud. 


New Books 


Publications in English Translated from 
the Scandinavian or Dealing with 
Scandinavian Subjects 

Art: 

Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth 
Century. By Haxon Auntperea. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This large and handsome volume is in the 
Modern Architecture Series edited by F. R. 
Yerbury. The text is in the form of a gen- 
eral introduction in which a brief historical 
summary retrospect leads up to a discussion 
of living Swedish architects beginning with 
I. G. Clason who may be regarded as a 
pioneer of the modern school of Swedish 
architecture, and whose greatest and best 
known work is the Northern Museum in 
Stockholm. ‘To a somewhat younger genera- 
tion belongs Ragnar Ostberg, the creator of 
Stadshuset, which has been described as one 
of the strongest, most unique, and most 
beautiful architectural creations of our time. 
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In all some twenty architects are treated, 
and the introduction is accompanied by 
biographical notes and lists of the chief 
works of each man. Then come the illustra- 
tions of which there are 152 numbered plates. 


History: 

History of the Norwegian People in 
America. By Oxtar Moraan Norte. 
Augsburg Publishing House. 

A compendium of more than five hundred 
pages, the first hundred of which are devoted 
to Norway and the period before 1825. The 
volume is packed with information which has 
not been especially well sifted and organized 
but will be of value to future historians. 
There are many illustrations, maps, and 


diagrams. A table of contents and an index 
would have added greatly to its usefulness. 


Travel: 


Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic. 
By Frwrsor Nansen. Duffield & Com- 
pany. 


Drama: 


The Modern Ibsen; An Interpreta- 
tion. By Hermann WEIGAND. 
Holt & Company. 


Henry 


A study of Ibsen’s last twelve social 
dramas, with an analysis of the dramatic plot 
and of the principal characters. The author 
presents Ibsen’s attitude to life, his moral 
and social prejudices. 


Sagas: 


The Lardela Saga. Translated from 
the Icelandic with an Introduction by 


TuHorRsTEIN VEBLEN. B. W. Huebsch. 


Mr. Veblen has made a fresh modern 
American translation of one of the most 
famous of the Icelandic family sagas. The 
Laxdela Saga deals with the fortunes of a 
family which came from Norway in the latter 
part of the ninth century. Many stories are 
interwoven, but the most famous is that of 
Gudrun and her two lovers, Kjartan and 
Bolli. 


Fiction: 


The Tree of the Folkungs. By Verner 
von Heipenstam. Translated by A. G. 
Chater. Alfred S. Knopf. 

The book combines under one title Heiden- 


stam’s two novels of early Sweden: Folke 
Filbyter and Bjdlboarfvet. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Swedes and Their Chieftains. By 
VERNER VON HEIDENsTAM. Translated 
from the Swedish by Charles Wharton 
Stork. Illustrated. The American-Scap- 
dinavian Foundation. 

Stories from Swedish history, beginning 
with the Stone Age and ending with the 
present era of peace. Tales founded on 


historical truth seen through the vision of 
a poet. 


The Emigrants. By Jouan Bogrr, 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. 
G. Jayne. The Century Company. 

A story of the early Norwegian settlers 
on the Dakota prairies. The reader is intro- 
duced to them in their homes in Norway 
and learns why they are leaving for America. 
Then he follows their fortunes through super- 
human hardships and struggles to the suc- 
cess that rewards their efforts. 


The Mistress of Husaby. Translated 
from the Norwegian of Sicrip Unpsrr 
by Charles Archer. Alfred A. Knopf. 


The second volume of the historical novel, 
Kristin Lavransdatter. The Norwegian edi- 
tion was reviewed when it appeared in 1922. 


Benoni. By Knut Hamsun. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Arthur G. 
Chater. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Earlier in point of time than Segelfoss 
Town, it marks Hamsun’s return to the 
Nordland background. The rise of Benoni 


from nothingness to high estate is in Ham- 
sun’s most amusing vein. 


By Knur Hamsvy. 
Alfred A. 


Segelfoss Town. 
Translated by J. S. Scott. 
Knopf. 

Segelfoss Town, also from Nordland, con- 
tinues Children of the Age and tells the 
fortunes of the Holmsen family. As in 4 
modern state in miniature Hamsun pictures 
the decline of the old landed aristocracy, and 
the rise of modern industry and its comple- 
ment of labor trouble, and degeneracy of all 
the old homely virtues. 


The Treasure. By Serma Lacertor. 
Translated from the Swedish by Arthur 


G. Chater. 
pany. 

This is one of Selma Lagerléf’s older books, 
now first translated into English, a story 
from the sixteenth century dealing with mur- 
der, arson, and treachery, though told with 
Miss Lagerléf’s fairy tale touch. 
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An American Book Table 


Title FICTION Author Publisher 
Co denwisacds ad new kineitaonnes Sinclair Lewis Harcourt, Brace 
ice MRUMENES 56.501 sto <on Wa Rictss a iaseiele os aa Margaret Wilson Harper 
NE ole asic eis eisiauciansis lame wie cnicser sie nin eee James Boyd Scribner 
Tre MorHer’s RECOMPENSE ..............-4.- Edith Wharton Appleton 
Mine eRe MRM S655 02 ol s:eras9 b-n e aya Siw Sale we F. Scott Fitzgerald Scribner 
ice PONRANOM G ERGUSE® 6:4 0:s/ 2:6 <s:0.405'6 <0 see Willa Cather Knopf 
Tre PERENNIAL BACHELOR ............0c000d Anne Parrish Harper 
ie TUR MIMIIE 5.74 ig: acs aig 156d save a @ 10's bie si wisiaveiere Janet Fairbanks Bobbs-Merrill 
A ARE ca 5 sa; 9) 5 4 15 055 oe 0 Seisiorw ae sia es whew Ellen Glasgow Doubleday 
ea MNAR REAM 50 oto. o's 3 5's Skye a evary wa wo :5 oes ss Helen Woodbury Little, Brown 
IRIE owiehe niinisisca ics. oven Kahan onenmenss Martha Ostenso Dodd, Mead 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Sewara anp Orden Poems... 0.0.0. 0c0ccse6- John Erskine Duffield 
Tue Home Book or Movern VERSE........... B. E. Stevenson (comp.) Holt 
WRREAR NR RON. ooo a 'ecis iss wsiaiorsis sieieewie Hales Amy Lowell Houghton | 
Fotx SonGs OF THE SOUTH...............000. John H. Cox (ed.) Harvard Univ. Press 
Tuer Knew Wuat Trey WaAntTeD.......... Sidney Howard Doubleday 
ORME MOR NOUUE, 56.2105 :6s sive Sierwiogssicla sine cies W. R. Benét (comp.) Dutton 
MINNIE 5 og os hsp i500 S00 ie: is 0!6' 4x0! ore abe 60a Ridgely Torrence Macmillan 
DAMON TET PPOTID 5 ois aoe oo 510d ace Sie ie. wate Edwin A. Robinson Macmillan 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Tue Greatest Book IN THE WorLD AND OTHER 


ERMINE fa cig ete ha ole lon lama sare biaywve-Rieitiaue! ee ace A. Edward Newton Little, Brown 
Tue Lirerature oF THE Mippte WestTERN 
NE, 5 6d ene RCE Khe MeROho Kedwnv sce Ralph Leslie Rusk Columbia University 

Press 

SWALLOWING THE -ANCHOR) 2. 5.50/05 esi ceaes William McFee Doubleday 

TEE ADIAPRRATE DIGEST oiess 5.5 55:5 5i5 6.546 0109508 Will Rogers A. and C. Boni 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

RN MEP AMI 2 ahs cl ci aiate seals Seat cinerea presses amielenra William Beebe Putnam 

Wess, SOARON, AMD PURBELO6 666.5560 06:c500 sa 0% Charles F. Lummis Century 

Tue Last Cruise OF THE SHANGHAI.......... Frederic DeWitt Wells Minton, Balch 

Tuese Untrep States, Seconp SERIES......... Ernest H. Gruening (ed.) Boni & Liveright 

Our Greatest Mountatn (Mount Rarnter)..F. W. Schmoe Putnam 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 

SE NN onan ds di den tambinnd diene ahde4 aes Amy Lowell Houghton 

Barrett WeNpDELL AND His Lerrers.......... M. A. DeWolfe Howe Atlantic Monthly 

NN NE scat ex Wi iso vs Wil a atl William Allen White Houghton 

Tue Lire or Apranam LANcCOLN............. William Eleazar Barton Bobbs-Merrill 

Wasnincton Irvine, Esquire ................ George S. Hellman Knopf 

Mexoms or aw Eprrom...........0ccccccccees Edward P. Mitchell Scribner 

ein citing sks keno eee Edward W. Bok Scribner 

NE I a a ihe ucde dea bed M. R. Werner Harcourt, Brace 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
THe Permanent Court or INTERNATIONAL 


Justice AND THE QuvueEsTION oF AMERICAN 


ET AE OEE Tee Manley O. Hudson Harvard Univ. Pres; 
Tue Pustic Parers or Wooprow Witson...... Woodrow Wilson Harper 
History oF THe AMERICAN FRONTIFR......... Frederic L. Paxton Houghton 
RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 
Human Nature anv THE GOSPEL...........+- William Lyon Phelps Scribner 
Contriputions or Science To RELIGION....... Shailer Mathews Appleton 
Tur Movern User or THE BIBLE.............. Harry Emerson Fosdick Macmillan 
Tue Farrn or MOpERNISM.............0000%: Shailer Mathews Macmillan 
eR i i William Allen White Doubleday, Page 
Tre New Decatocur or ScIENCE............+/ Albert Edward Wiggam Bobbs-Merrill 
ee eee Vernon Kellogg Appleton } 
Tue Eartu Seraxs to BRyaN.............+: Henry Fairfield Osborn Scribner 
Tre Direction or Human Evouvrion....... Edwin Grant Conklin Scribner 
. FINE AND USEFUL ARTS 
RI a Sects canteen ee acemweke Stark Young Scribner 
Tre Apventures oF AN ILLUSTRATOR.......... Joseph Pennell Little, Brown 
Curoyictes oF THE GARDEN..........0000000- Louisa Y. King Scribner 


Porutar History or AMERICAN INVENTION... Waldemar Kaempffert Scribner 
(ed.) A.C. Rh. 





























































































Current Events 


uU. 8. A. 


{|The French Mission, led by Finance 
Minister Caillaux, brought ashore from 
the S.S. Paris a schedule of their pro- 
posals, completed on shipboard, to be 
presented to the American Debt Fund- 
ing Commission. Those who speak for 
President Coolidge urged a “neutrality 
in thought” until the Commissions might 
have time to consider the recommenda- 
tions of both governments; Senator 
Borah, previously critical of the con- 
cessions to Belgium, seemed to prepare 
for opposition to any program not pro- 
viding for full payment of the French 
debt; and Stéphane Lauzanne predicted 
that France will be obdurate on one 
point, that she will pay her creditors 
no more than France is paid by Ger- 
many. Without the accrued interest, 
the French debt to the United States 
is approximately four billion dollars. 
Advocates of a lenient American policy 
asked, “What is France’s capacity to 
pay?” It was impossible to reach a final 
settlement on terms agreeable to both 
commissions. They will present to their 
governments a proposal to postpone fur- 
ther discussion for five years. In the 
meantime France will pay forty million 
dollars annually in interest, less than one 
per cent. on the total debt. {The relation- 
ship between the French debt and the 
American tariff presents itself in the 
question: “How can French goods be ac- 
cepted in payment across the tariff 
wall?” Economists maintain that pay- 
ment in dollars requires such purchase 
of foreign money as to force the franc 
rapidly downward. { Secretary of 
State Kellogg refused a passport visa 
to the Indian member of the British 
Parliament, Saklatvala, 
the Interparliamentary Union, on the 
ground that he advocates the forceful 
subversion of government for the intro- 
duction of Communism. But for this ac- 


a delegate to 





tion, Saklatvala, now a hero of the head- 
lines, might never have been heard of 
in America. { The tragic destruction of 
the Shenandoah and the rescue by sheer 
luck of the crew of the PN9 No. 1, 4 
plane lost for five days in the Pacific, 
were followed by a violent attack on the 
administration of the Army and Navy 
Air Service by Colonel William Mitchell, 
former chief of the Army Air Service, 
an advocate of unified command in the 
air. President Coolidge appointed a 
committee of nine to investigate the avia- 
tion situation. The Naval Board of In- 
quiry called before it the survivors of 
the Shenandoah, beginning with Lieu- 
tenant Commander Rosendahl, senior 
surviving officer. Colonel Mitchell’s of- 
fenses against discipline caused his re- 
moval as air officer of the Eighth Corps 
Area, and made him subject to court 
martial. {The survival of LaFollette’s 
influence in Wisconsin is marked by the 
nomination of his son, Robert M. La- 
Follette, to succeed him in the Senate. 
Senator Butler, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, seemed loath 
to risk prestige by throwing the na- 
tional organization forces into Wiscon- 
sin to hold the seat for the administra- 
tion candidate. Governor Smith of 
New York rejoices over the nomination 
of James J. Walker for Mayor of 
New York in place of John F. Hylan, 
who was supported by William R. 
Hearst, the publisher. Paul W. Bart- 
lett, American sculptor, died in Paris 
on September 20. His best known works 
are his statues of Lafayette, in the court 
of the Louvre; Franklin, in the Congres- 
sional Library; Blackstone, outside the 
London Law Courts; the pediment of the 
House of Representatives, and the fig- 
ures on the facade of the Public Library 
in New York. {The U. S. tennis cham- 
pionship was again won by Tilden. 
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€ With the near approach of the Parlia- 
mentary season, interest in politics is 
reaching an acute stage in Denmark, 
and especially in the capital, where the 
opposition newspapers continue their at- 
tacks on the Social Democratic régime. 
In spite of this, the members of the cab- 
inet have shown no inclination to change 
the program of the Government as out- 
lined at the forming of the Stauning 
cabinet. Premier Stauning himseif 
took occasion to visit the Faroe Islands 
with the view of acquainting himself 
with the actual conditions there be- 
cause of the demand of a part of the 
population for the introduction of their 
native language in the schools. Fru Nina 
Bang, the minister of education, ap- 
peared to be inclined to grant this de- 
mand, while many of the Danish news- 
papers cried out that it would be a 


traitorous act toward the Danish na- 
tional language governing the entire 


land. { Returning from his Faroe Island 
visit, Premier Stauning gave it as his 
opinion that the islanders were not op- 
posed to the mother country, but that 
perhaps here and there could be found 
individuals who had ideas that did not 
conform with existing conditions. How- 
ever, the Danish statesman was certain 
that whatever differences existed could 
easily be adjusted when common sense 
and patience were taken into account. 
On the other hand, reports from Thors- 
havn are to the effect that a society of 
secession has already been formed in 
the Faroe Islands with the object of 
agitating for independence when the re- 
turn of the great fishing population has 
taken place. At the head of this organ- 
ization is Sverre Patursson.  Green- 
land is still looming large in the eyes 
of the Danes as a possible land of rev- 
enue, and a number of expeditions are 
at present examining conditions there 
with the view of possible colonization. 
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EVENTS 


As an indication of this increasing in- 
terest, Minister of the Interior C. I. 
Hauge went to Greenland on the steam- 
ship Hans Egede,and his report is awaited 
in Copenhagen with great interest, as it 
will depend greatly on his findings whe- 
ther a number of Greenland commercial 
enterprises will be launched in the near 
future. {Apart from the epochal visit 
of some 800 Danish-Americans to their 
mother country this summer, other dis- 
tinguished visitors have laid claim to 
attention in a manner to demonstrate the 
hospitality of Copenhagen. The meeting 
of the International Students’ Society 
proved a great event both from the social 
and intellectual point of view. As a 
future card of attraction perhaps nothing 
could better attain its purpose than the 
way in which these students were enter- 
tained in the capital and the various 
other cities visited during their stay in 
Denmark. {Of more political importance 
may be classed the visit to Denmark of 
M. de Monzie, the French minister of 
education, whose coming was awaited 
with the keenest interest. Both in gov- 
ernment and educational circles unusual 
preparations were made for the reception 
of the distinguished guest who once more 
gave evidence of the close ties that bind 
the peoples of France and Denmark. 
{ Preliminary to the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union in Washington, 
the Northern group of the Union met 
for the first time in Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. The question of organizing a 
group within the Icelandic Alting came 
up for consideration. {| The formation 
of a Hans Christian Andersen Society 
in Odense, the city of the poet’s birth, 
is an outgrowth of the ever-increasing 
interest in the writer of the fairy tales 
whose fame is spreading throughout the 
world. The fiftieth anniversary of his 
death was considered the psychological 
hour for launching this movement. 
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REVIEW 


Sweden 


{| One of Sweden’s oldest regiments, the 
Smaland Hussars, recently celebrated 
its three hundredth anniversary. King 
Gustaf visited the encampment on this 
occasion, and in his address expressed 
regret that the regiment would soon be 
a matter of history only. At the same 
time he voiced his hope that the Swedish 
people as a whole would grow in fuller 
comprehension of the necessity for a 
defense system strong enough to protect 
Sweden’s ancient liberties. The Smaland 
regiment is one of those doomed to be 
dissolved under the reduction measure 
recently voted by the Riksdag. {The 
king’s speech, naturally, precipitated a 
discussion in the press. The National- 
Liberals and the Socialists regarded it 
as a censure of the Riksdag and an in- 
dication that the king was abandoning 
that position above and outside of party 
strife which belongs to him. The old 
Liberals and the Conservatives, on the 
other hand, maintain that the king, who 
has always been known as the friend 
of a strong defense, had a perfect right 
to express his very natural regret at the 
reduction. In allowing the government 
to present the bill and in sanctioning the 
measure as passed by the Riksdag, he 
did his full duty as a constitutional 
monarch. To the credit of the two last- 
named parties it must be said that they 
have not attempted to use the king’s 
speech for political agitation. { Appar- 
ently the co-operation between the Na- 
tional-Liberals and the Socialists which 
was inaugurated in the work for military 
reduction is already failing. The chief 
of the former, C. J. Ekman, has declared 
that his party did not wish to be bound 
to continue to work with the Socialists 
either in carrying out the reduction meas- 
ures or in other questions. The prob- 
lems that are expected to come before 
the 1926 Riksdag are the prolongation 
of the life of the eight hour day law, 


which has met much opposition, and the 
experiments looking toward industrial 
democracy and social insurance. With 
regard to further co-operation, Mr. Ek- 
man said that his party would try each 
case on its merits. 1 For the past year 
work has been pushed on the electrifica- 
tion of the trunk railroad connecting 
Goteborg with Stockholm. For long 
distances the track is now ready, and it 
is planned that electrical operation shall 
begin in the spring. SOnce more an im- 
portant Swedish banking institution 
has been reorganized. The Nordiska 
Handelsbanken has lost so heavily in 
the after war crisis that it has been 
obliged to write down its capital from 
51,000,000 kronor to 10,000,000 kronor. 
The name of the bank will be Goteborg 
Handelsbank, and its activity will be 
confined to Goteborg and Vastergotland. 
The capital will be 20,000,000 kronor, 
the 10,000,000 kronor which were lack- 
ing have been raised through new sub- 
scription. {In Kalmar Sound lies a 
small island called Bla Jungfrun (the 
Blue Maiden). This little island, which 
is not only very beautiful but from of 
old is known in song and story, was 
about to be spoiled through a recently 
granted concession to a_ stone-cutting 
firm. A quarry was already in opera- 
tion, but before it had done much harm, 
the island was bought by a patriotic 
citizen. It will be made into a national 
park. {In 1775 the city of Malm entered 
the ranks of seaports with the construc- 
tion of a harbor which at the time was 
considered a model of its kind and this 
year there is being celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this 
so important event in the history of the 
community. Great credit is due Frans 
Suell, in his day the leading merchant 
of Malmé, for taking the initiative in 
the harbor plan, and until his death he 
remained active in the affairs of the 
port and its development. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Norway 


©The phenomenal rise of the Norwe- 
vian krone is causing considerable anx- 
iety. For years Director Rygg, the 
head of the Bank of Norway, has bent 
all his energies toward lifting the Nor- 
wegian exchange to its normal level, 
and the present development is, of 
course, matter for congratulation. At 
the same time, the rapidity with which 
the change has come about makes read- 
justment difficult. The workmen’s wages, 
which even with the old rate must be 
regarded as inflated, are now beyond 
anything that the industries can carry. 
With the ironclad agreements between 
trade unions and employers’ associations, 
it is impossible to lower wages as rap- 
idly as the situation requires, and as a 
consequence there is the prospect of 
industrial 
plants either closing down temporarily 


much unemployment, with 


or reducing their force. Prices are rap- 
idly tumbling. The coal prices are much 
Food and cloth- 
ing are also cheaper, and the sudden- 
ness of the fall makes it difficult for 
tradesmen who have laid in stock at 
the old prices. Restaurants in Oslo 
have reduced their charges with ten 
per cent. {In order to check the too 
rapid rise of the krone the Bank of 
Norway has reduced the bank rate from 
514 to 5 percent, a step which has been 
met with general satisfaction in busi- 
ness circles. The export industries have 
been especially inconvenienced and are 
anxious to guard against a further rise 
in the exchange at present. The gov- 
ernment has appointed a committee to 
inquire into the situation. Mr. Gunnar 
Jahn, director of the Central Statistical 
Bureau, is head of the Committee. As 
governor, called Sysselmand in the new 
Norwegian terminology, of Norway’s 
new Arctic possession, Svalbard, J. G. 
Basse has been appointed. Mr. Bassée, 
who was at one time vice-consul in New 


lower than they were. 


York, has been chief of division in the 
Ministry of Commerce since 1916. {The 
Norwegian delegation to the Sixth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, took 
a prominent part in the work of the ses- 
sion. Premier Mowinckel, who was the 
head of the delegation, was made chair- 
man of the committee dealing with so- 
cial and humanitarian questions. Dr. 
Nansen was appointed vice-president of 
the committee dealing with political 
problems. Former Foreign Minister 
Michelet was rapporteur to the second 
committee on the Austrian question. 
Both Dr. Nansen and Premier Mowin- 
ckel took part in the debate following 
the report of the general secretary of 
the League on the work of the past 
year. Dr. Nansen was the guest of 
honor at a banquet tendered him by 
the Armenian delegation, as an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the work he has 
done in behalf of the Armenian people. 
‘'The General Federation of Norwegian 
Trade Unions held its annual congress 
in Oslo and elected Halvard Olsen pres- 
ident in the place of the late Ole Lian. 
The congress decided to break its con- 
nection with the International Labor 
Office, and consequently the Norwegian 
trade unions will not send any delegates 
to the next international labor confer- 
ence at Geneva. {According to Norsk 
Veritas the merchant fleet of Norway 
was increased during the first six months 
of this year by eleven ships with a ton- 
nage of 76,000 gross tons. More than 
half of the new construction is motor 
ships. {In order to cover the expenses in 
connection with the administration of 
Spitsbergen, the Norwegian Government 
purposes to collect an export duty on 
coal. This duty is fixed at 1 per cent 
of the value of the first 100,000 tons 
whereafter the dues are to be decreased 
by 0.1 per cent of the value for each 
further 100,000 tons exported. 














































The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— re 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 

C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 

Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. — 
Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 

Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 

Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway-—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 











New York 

The New York Chapter began its win- 
ter season on Friday, September 25, 
with a reception for new Fellows of the 
Foundation at the Hotel Plaza. This 
was the first of the Club Nights of the 
year, the monthly meetings when active 
members of the Chapter are called to- 
gether by the New York Social Commit- 
tee to meet visitors from abroad, for in- 
formal recitals by artists who have come 
recently from the Scandinavian capitals 
or by others of Scandinavian origin who 
have established reputations here, for 
exhibitions of handicrafts and applied 
arts. or for brief talks on matters of cur- 
rent interest. 
Dr. Judson on American Government 

Members of the Chicago Chapter will 
be especially interested in a new book 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
Our Federal Republic, by Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson. Since his retirement from 
the presidency of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Judson has had time to 
consider the experiences of an unusually 
busy and useful man, himself; and freed 
from administration detail he has gone 
on with the work of his own choice, the 
educational and humanitarian labors of 
several institutions—among them our 
own Foundation—the problems of inter- 
national policy and of foreign peoples, 
and now the delicate balances of our gov- 





ernment. Dr. Judson writes as a con- 
servative. if it is to be a conservative 
to contend vigorously for an untampered 
Constitution to “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Dr. Judson’s title touches his theme: 
“The time has come to realize that we 
have gone far enough in the direction 
of a centralized federal bureaucracy at 
Washington. We need to cherish, and 
to cherish scrupulously, the local liberty 
of our states.” 
Mr. Holt Takes Rollins Presidency 

Dr. Hamilton Holt, who has _ been 
president of the Trustees of the Foun- 
dation for three years, has accepted elec- 
tion to be president of Rollins College 
at Winter Park, Florida. Dr. Holt left 
for Florida early in September. The new 
president of Rollins College was for 
many years editor of The Independent, 
a weekly journal published in New York. 
When The Independent became allied 
with The Weekly Review, he continued 
to serve as Associate Editor for the new 
During the past several 
vears his lectures on international af- 
fairs, especially the League of Nations, 
have taken him to all parts of the coun- 
try and in his own State, Connecticut, 
he was the candidate of the Democratic 
Party for the Senate of the United States 
in the special election held in the autumn 
of 1924, 


publication. 
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International News Reel 
Baron ADELSVARD 


The Interparliamentary Union 

The Congress of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, composed of delegates from 
the parliaments of the world, met in 
Washington beginning October 2. The 
president of the Union is a Swede, Baron 
Theodor Adelswird, who has served in 
that capacity since 1922. There was a 
large and representative Swedish dele- 
gation, which included Mayor Carl Lind- 
hagen of Stockholm and other Swedes 
of more than national reputation. Among 
the Danes, special interest attaches to 
H. P. Hanssen, formerly member of the 
German Reichstag for North Slesvig 
and now representing the same constit- 
uency in the Danish Rigsdag. Denmark 
was the only one of the Scandinavian 
countries to send women delegates, and 
Fru Elna Munch, member of the Rigs- 
dag, was honored by a reception ar- 
ranged by American suffragists in the 
Women’s City Club of New York. The 
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Norwegian delegation was headed by 
K. Wefring, president of the Odelsting, 
and included Dr. Christian Lange, for 
many years secretary of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

On October 9, just before their de- 
parture, a group of the Scandinavian 
delegates were the guests of the Trustees 
of the Foundation at luncheon in the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria. The members 
of the Union present were: Baron Adel- 
swird, Mr. Lindhagen, Mr. Hallin, and 
Mr. Pettersson for Sweden; Mr. Wef- 
ring, Dr. Lange, Mr. Bergersen and Mr. 
Sundby for Norway; Mr. Trier, Mr. H. 
P. Hanssen, and Dr. Fraenckel from 
Denmark. 

A New Armour Fellowship 

Recognizing the value of the research 
conducted for the past year by the Foun- 
dation Fellow from Denmark, Mr. Karl 
Moller Nielsen, Armour & Company has 
offered to Mr. Nielson through the foun- 
dation, a special stipend to permit him 
to continue research in their laboratories 
for one more year. Mr. Nielsen is a 
graduate of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Copenhagen. He was appointed a Fel- 
low of the Foundation for 1924-1925 for 
the study of methods of refrigeration. 
During the year of his fellowship he has 
studied at the University of Chicago and 
has carried on research in the Armour 
laboratories. In these laboratories there 
is also a former Fellow of the Founda- 
tion, Dr. Tage U. H. Ellinger, who re- 
turned to the United States about a year 
ago to become Assistant Director of the 
Armour Live Stock Bureau. 

For Columbia’s Foreign Legion 

A Fellow of the Foundation, Mrs. 
Lilli Skonhoft of Vestheim College. 
Oslo, Norway, was selected by the Dean 
of Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York, to speak as the 
representative of the foreign students 
in this department of the University at 
the ceremonies with which the new aca- 
demic year began, September 24. 
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STarRT OF THE Race 


Northern Lights 


The American Scandinavian Yacht Races 
The International race between four 
Scandinavian six meter yachts and four 
American boats, which began September 
15 and was continued six days, resulted 
in an American victory. The American 
team won four races, the Scandinavian 
two. The best boat was the American, 


Photograph by Remfeldt 
JoHAN ANKER 


Wide World Photos 


Lanai. Of the visiting boats the best 
was Oslo, owned by Crown Prince Olay 
and built by the noted shipbuilder Johan 
Anker, who was here representing: the 
owner. The Danish boat, Nurdug, also 
acquitted itself excellently. The Osio 
was only 34 point behind the Lanai. 

The Scandinavian visitors were some- 
what handicapped by the fact that they 
were not accustomed to team races, while 
in their individual seamanship they were 
undoubtedly no weaker than their hosts. 
Some of the visitors said that the race 
had been a revelation to them and had 
greatly increased their respect for 
American sportsmanship. 


Leif Ericson Day in Chicago 

Many notable celebrations in honor 
of Leif Ericson have been arranged by 
Chicagoans of Norse affiliations, but that 
held on September 21 of this year out- 
ranks them all. The festivities, which it 
is estimated were attended by more than 
thirty thousand persons, opened with 4 
colorful parade, five thousand strong, 
from Lincoln Park to the Municipal Pier, 
where it was welcomed by Mayor Dever 
in a speech of tribute to Norse achieve- 
ment. An elaborate and varied series of 
athletic contests then followed, preced- 
ing the more formal programme. The 
chief speakers at this were Professor 
Rasmus B. Anderson, the father of the 
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Leif Ericson Day movement, Captain 
Magnus Andersen, who in 1893 sailed 
the Viking ship from Norway to Chi- 
cago, and Congressman Michaelsen of 
Illinois. An exhibition of folk dancing 
under the direction of Herald Semb was 
given in the course of the evening. Mr. 
Christian Olsen, President of the Norwe- 
gian National Alliance, acted as chair- 
man of the day. 


Modern Scandinavian Drama 

Barrett H. Clark’s A Study of the 
Modern Drama, is a handbook for the 
study and appreciation of the best plays, 
European, English, and American of the 
last half century and the first three 
chapters are devoted to Norwegian, 
Danish, and Swedish drama, Norway be- 
ing represented by Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
Denmark by Hjalmar Bergstrém, and 
Sweden by Strindberg. The biographical 
sketches, full bibliographies, and refer- 
ences together with the outlines and 
analyses of plays makes this an inval- 
uable guide to the student of modern 
drama. D. Appleton & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

Twenty-five Short Plays, representing 
as many nations, form an anthology 
which has been selected and edited by 
Frank Shay and published by Apple- 
ton & Company. The play for Den- 
mark is Eyes That Cannot See, by Albert 
Gnudtzman, for Norway In Confidence, 
by Alvilde Prydz, and for Sweden, Pov- 
erty, by Hans Alin. The translations of 


the three plays have been made by Arvid 
Paulson. 


Studies from Ten Literatures 

In his Studies from Ten Literatures, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Ernest Boyd devotes one chapter to 
“Scandinavia,” not to a summary or gen- 
eral discussion of literature in these 
countries, but to essays on four individ- 
uals, namely: Georg Brandes, Johan 
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Bojer, Gustav Wied, and J. Anker 


Larsen. 


Norden 

The Norden yearbook for 1925, the 
sixth in the series, includes five north- 
ern countries, Iceland in 1922 and Fin- 
land in 1924 having joined forces with 
the original three that in 1919 formed 
this inter-Scandinavian association for 
fellowship and ‘an intensive campaign 
of education for disseminating .in each 
country a correct knowledge of the 
others, their social conditions, customs, 
and intellectual life, thus fostering a 
sense of solidarity among them.” Fin- 
land, for the first time represented, is 
treated in two important articles, one a 
cross-section of present day Finland, 
the other a report of the country’s politi- 
cal development in the years 1917-19253, 
the most significant in her newer history. 

Weighty articles have been contributed 
from the five nations, and there are 
resumés of the more important current 
events; Norden’s many and varied activ- 
ities in the form of lectures, study 
courses for teachers, journalists, indus- 
trial groups, and others, excursions from 
one country to its neighbors of school 
children and older groups, exchanges of 
lecturers and teachers make a chronicle 
that testifies to the successful realization 
of the society’s aims. Intellectual and 
economic co-operation in the North dur- 
ing 1924, although not directly under 
Norden’s egis, is also concisely and 
clearly summarized in the Yearbook’s 
concluding chapter. 


Books of Pictures 

The illustrated volumes. on Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden issued by the 
Foundation at the close of 1924, evi- 
dently filled a need of the tourist. Dur- 
ing the early summer season, more than 
three hundred copies of What You See 
in Denmark were sold on board the ves- 
sels of the Scandinavian American Line. 
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Drawing by E. Berggren 
GusTAF VASA, THE FATHER OF His COUNTRY 


The Swedes and Their Chieftains 


by Verner von Heidenstam 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork 


EIDENSTAM has marshalled the leaders of the Swedish people 

from the stone age to his own day so that nothing shows the con: 
tinuity of Sweden’s history with more delightful and interpretative 
power than The Swedes and Their Chieftains. A master of writing 
has taken the stirring events of his country’s life and compressed them 
into a succession of tales that are bound together by one theme—the 
individual character of the Swedish nation through all time. 
Birger Jarl, Engelbrekt, Sten Sture, Gustav Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Gustv III., Charles XII., Bernadotte, these are some of the heroes who 
live in his pages. The adventures, the romances, the tragedies of 
Swedish history are woven together in this work of Sweden’s ranking 
national writer. 


Illustrated Price $2.50 Bound in Cloth 


Order the book now from 


The American -Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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The Norwegian 


Royal Table Water 





FARRIS is a natural min- 
eral water bottled only at 
King Haakons’ radio-active 
alkaline mineral spring at 
Larvik Spa, Norway. 


FARRIS has, since 1876, 
when the spring was dis- 
covered, been used with 
great success in the treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism 
and catarrh. 


FARRIS is a most excellent 
beverage for blending with 
your favorite drink, being 
free from iron. 


FARRIS has been awarded 











If you have 


any difficulty 

Iwobtaining. Gold Medals wherever and 
aes md whenever it has been ex- 
ete. ~—Chibited. 






FARRIS AGENCY and DEPOT 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


82-84 RAPELYE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


r E. Berggren 


TRADE NOTES 


€ 
Danish Export Possrsinitres THRouGH 
Co-OPERATION 
Within Danish industrial circles there is a 
movement on foot for the organization of an 


eople export association modeled somewhat on the lines 
} which have made the farm and dairy export asso- 
€ Con’ ciation so pronounced a success in Denmark. In 
tative former days the separate industrial concerns at- 
ritin tempted to do export business in a way that 

g carried many difficulties. Competition also stood 
them in the way for the obtaining of concrete results, 
—_the but if the plan of Director R. E. Brincker, of 


Vejle, is adopted, co-operation among manufac- 

turers will go far toward an extension of the 

|phus export field. 
’ 

; who 

ies of 


nking 





Sweven’s Forricy Trane Durtnc Six Montus 
In spite of the serious competition abroad the 
Swedish foreign trade for the first six months of 
the present year is quite favorable. In Germany, 
England, and America the iron and steel industry 
proved far from satisfactory during the period 
1 in question while the similar industry in Sweden 
increased more than 85 per cent over the exports 
during the same period last year. Export of 


Paper products likewise showed a marked in- 
crease, 





Nonwectan Nicxer Process Lies Dormant 

sient has been written about the affairs in the 
in egian Nickel Company and the suits grow- 
€ out of the collapse but it now appears as if 
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MO 


Hecla 
Iron 


Works 


In continuous 
operation for 
49 years 


Executive Office: 118 North 11th St. 
Works: North 10th to North 13th Sts. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


the authorities are letting the matter lie dormant, 
according to Dagbladet of Oslo, which in strong 
terms attacks the state’s attorney for what it 
terms his indifference. This newspaper declares 
that if nothing is done to punish the guilty there 
opens up a vast field for speculations and trans- 
actions of a most criminal nature, and it empha- 
sizes what it calls the various fraudulent features 
of the company’s business from the selling of 
shares in an unlawful manner. The well known 
meraber of the Storting, M. Béen of Trondhjem, 
who was chairman in the Nickel commission, de- 
clares that while the case may be set aside for 
the present, those implicated are by no means 
washed clean. 





Frepericta Trape Fair a Bic Success 

Even more so than its several predecessors, the 
Fredericia Fair of this year proved an overwhelm- 
ing success from the standpoint of the exhibitors 
who nearly all found the purchasing power of 
those in attendance greater than in 1924. Antic- 
ipating events the management of the fair had 
much more exhibiting space available, and the 
number of firms exhibiting was also greatly in 
excess of those present a year ago. A drawing 
card on the opening day was the presence of the 
Danish premier, Herr Stauning, the Herr Bor- 
bjerg, the social minister of the Danish cabinet. 
Not even the great lockout, so recently concluded 
after the serious struggle between capital and 
labor, was able to put a damper on the activity 
of the Fredericia Fair which was fully ready on 
the opening day. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service Direct 
Between New York, Bergen, Stavanger, 
Kristianssand and Oslo (Kristiania) 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD’’ 
“BERGENSFJORD”’ 


Handsomely fitted Cabins de Luxe, 
Spacious Staterooms, Lounges and Smoke- 
rooms. Extensive Promenade Deck Space. 
Unsurpassed Service and Cuisine. 


Our passengers have the privilege, 
without additional cost, of proceeding 
from Bergen to Oslo (Kristiania) by the 

SAILING SCHEDULE, 1925 famous scenic railway. 
(Subject to Change) 
NEW YORK, BERGEN, STAVANGER, 
KRISTIANSSAND AND Trains leave Oslo (Kristiania) daily 
OSLO (Kristiania) for Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
- - Finland, as follows: 


CHRISTMAS SAILINGS nari 
DIRECT FROM NEW YORK TO NORWAY Gothenburg 


Stockholm 
Early applicants obtain choice accommodations 


Helsingborg 
From Oslo STEAMERS From Copenhagen 


(Kristiania) New York 
Oct. 23 
Nov. ae . 
Steamers leave Kristianssand for Fredericks- 
havn (connecting with train for Copen- 
hagen) every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 


. day at 3 A. M.—(11 hours). 
Steamers will call at Halifax, westbound, for the 4 : A fel ae 
entire year 1925 Direct special connection is maintained by 
a weekly service between Bergen and Ham- 


Steamers Sail from Pier Foot of 30th St., Brook- burg direct. 
lyn, at 12 Noon Sharp, Standard Time 


Cabin Class All Year, $152.50 and Up, East Round-Trip Third Class Ticket to Scandi- 

and Westbound. navian Common Booking Points, $178.00, 
Third Cabin Eastbound, j$105.50. and to Stockholm and Finnish Common 
Third Cabin Westbound, $117.00. Booking Points, $186.00 


It is consideable cheaper to buy prepaid tickets in U. S. or Canada than purchasing tickets on 
the other side. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS ARE NOW CONSIDERABLY SIMPLIFIED 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS th 
22 Whitehall Street 109 North Dearborn Street 319 Second Avenue Sow! 


Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 919 2nd Avenue, Cor. of Madison Street 
San Francisco, Cal.: L. K. VICKERY 582 Market Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


TTT REG el 
AMERICAN LINE 


retuewtedene Peak ee reed 


Copenhagen 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar I’? “Frederik VII” 
“‘Hellig Olav’’ “United States’’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


Luxe. atte . 
Smoke | i Northern Europe 
Space. Tames ; 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


“i Co ee en NEW YORK, 
ivilege, 


eeding S. S. Frederik VIII. AND 


sabia CHRISTIANSAND. OSLO, 
CHRISTMAS SAILINGS COPENHAGEN. 


STOCKHOLM HELSINGFORS 
daily from New York (rail Oslo) (steamer Copenhagen) 


and Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
gee i ainiocions and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
time UNITED STATES November 12 of Northern and Central Europe 


ie HELLLIG OLAV... . November 27*** OUR IDEAL SERVICE 


_— FREDERICK VIII December 9 Frederik VIII has First and Second Cabin 


State-rooms, also superbly furnished suites 
hours Ger 


hours **Steamer sailing from Halifax, Eastbound, of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. Un- 


hours Nov. 29th. surpassed Third Class. 
ae Minimum Rates of Passage Oscar II, United States and Hellig Olav 
ericks- 


Sopen- To or from Scandinavia — Frederik VIII. have a One-Cabin Service in addition to the 
id Fri- | First Cabin, $187.60 and up. Second Cabin excellent Third Class. Each steamer has an 
i a $145 and up. Other steamers—Cabin, $145 attractive chambre-de-luxe on the prome- 
le 7 

Ham- andup. Third Class, round trip, $175 and up. nade deck. 





More than forty years’ experience Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
in meeting passengers’ every requirement. Salons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 


Travelers are assured that their comfort and Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


» Scandi- 
178.00. : : 
ae enjoyment is a matter of personal concern 


to the agents and officers of the Line. Each ship carries a physician and trained 
ickets on Special Features: Moving pictures and nurse. _The ships’ officers are experienced 

lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ and skilled nawigeee - The chief steward’s 
LIFIED dark room. Wireless telegraph service day forces schooled in polite efficiency. 

and night. An interesting magazine, the The choicest foods, prepared by skilled 

“Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily chefs, afford a cuisine and a culinary service 

concerts of ship’s orchestra. unexcelled anywhere. Write for booklet now. 


Inc. P Helsingfors For reservations and other information address Stockholm 


OLIS | oe SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


nue South prs General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall St., New York 
. 117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 
ison Street ee ee 123 So. Third St., Minneapolis 116 Cherry St., "Seattle, Wash. 
ket Street 5 cen 248 Washington St., Boston 106 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 61 Upper Water St., Halifax, N. S. 





TRAVEL 


AND 


SHIPPING 





Mrs. Tennie Juell 


SCANDINAVIAN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Selected Help 
161 East 60th Street 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE REGENT 2086 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgisbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


SHIPPING NOTES 


One More Mororsuir ror Espyerc-ParKEsToN 
Rovute 

The success of the motorship Parkeston on the 
Esbjerg-Parkeston route has led the United 
Steamships Company of Copenhagen to imme- 
diately order another Diesel motor ship to be 
ready next summer when it is to enter the same 
service as the Parkeston. The ship is to be built 
by the Helsingér Ship and Machinery Company. 
An exceptional service will then be provided in 
that the two motor ships and the steamship A 
P. Bernstorff will be devoted exclusively to the 
Esbjerg-Parkeston route. 


Henry Forp as ScanpINaviaAN SHIPPING Factor 

Well authenticated shipping reports have it 
that Henry Ford proposes to enter the American- 
Scandinavian service the present year with the 
East Indian, which ship he recently purchased 
from the U. S. Shipping Board. It is reported 
further’ that should this move prove successful 
insofar as it concerned primarily the carrying of 
his own products abroad and securing return 
cargo, the Detroit manufacturer might eventually 
enter the general shipping business on a large 
scale. Shippers are watching keenly this enter- 
prise because of the well known initiative of 
Henry Ford and the success that attended his 
purchase of a railroad which, from a losing 
proposition, has turned to be a big profit maker 
in the course of a comparatively short time. 





Situated in the 
Hub of the City, 
Two minutes 
from Pennsylva- 
nia Station. A 
Step to all Shops 


and Amusements 


“HERALD SQUARE’ 


116 West 34th Street, at Broadway 


RATES PER DAY: 
Rooms - - - - - $2.50 
with Bath, $3.00 to $4.00 
Rooms for Two Persons, $4.00 
Double Rooms with Bath, $5.00 to $6.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Exceptional Accommodations for Ladies 
and Families 


CARL HENRICHSEN, Managing Director 





otel oy 


Times 


New York. 


All the essentials of a good hotel— 
plus many unusual comforts, attrac- 
tive rates and advantageous 

location. 


European Plan 


Rooms: $3.00 and up 
With Bath: $4.50 and up 


Selected by the New York Chapter of the 
Foundation for social gatherings 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 
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